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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE If REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST SE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Githe 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE KOYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF TUE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, AT MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also as a 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Dr. Marx. 


Direct d Conductor ... ow. « eco ove 
Seooet Auhetear Cuarves Cray, M D. 


Medical Adviser ... sso +0 20 cee cee see ce 00 se 

The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 

Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 

— { Mr. Powett, assisted 

P Mr. , assisted 

Master of the General Educational Department “by Junior Masters, 
Dr. Tenpat. 
Dr. TENDALL. 


**? Mr. WRIGLEY. 
ee Dr, TENDALL. 


Mons. RoGuier, 
*"¢ Mr. Bearv. 


f Mons. ViguxTBMPs, 


Theory and Harmony ose ose ee vee ave 
Pianoforte 1... ase see 
Organist ove 


WEOT cco. ese cee ce ce 00m cre tte 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... Me. Dénovan, 
Clarionet and Oboe ... se se eee one oe + Mr. Dow tnc. 
Flute, and Piccolo ... se see see one ° Dr. Tenpate. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... «.  .. Mr. Russet. 

Concertina (German and English) wee ee oe } De. Tennant 
Vocal Classes wee. wee ave ” . 
Military Drill and Calisthenics “ 
Librarian ... aco ce cee wee oe ove cee eee 
Secretary to the College w.. s+. ++ eee ee see ane 


Sergt. Farreu, 
Mr. T. Donovan. 
Mr. Squire 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, is conducted by Dr. Mark, and composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the * Little Men,” who 
rform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 


be THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 
Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
*“ Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Marx begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
petecie that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 

ing at his concerts. 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 

ears by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m. every day. 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 








BE 


N ISS HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 

to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 71 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 


IGNOR and MAD. FERRARI beg to inform their 


a and friends they have REMOVED to 32 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 








Park, 


LUTE, GUITAR, and CONCERTINA.—LESSONS 

. by Mr. and Mad. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, at 24 Holles Street, Cavendish 

Square, W., where may be had the whole of their publications for the above instru- 
ments, consisting of nearly 300 Pieces, vocal and instrumental. 


UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.—St. James’s Hail, Picea- 
dilly.—Crowded houses every performance. Every evening at 8, and a Day 
Performance on Saturday afternoon at 3. Tickets may be secured at Austin’s Ticket 
Office, 28 Piccadilly, from 10 till 5, Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. No bonnets 
are allowed in the Stalls. Books of the Words, 6d. each. Change of Programme. 
“ The most unique and varied entertainment in London.” 


We LECTURE HALL, CROYDON.—Mr. GEORGE 
RUSSELL ias the honour to announce that his ANNUAL EVENING 
tanga will take place on Tuesday, December 18th, 1860. To commence at 
8 o'clock. 








VocaLists : 
Mad. Patmiert, Mad. Sainton-Dotsy, and M. Ver7ey (Pupil of M. Duprez}. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS : 

Piano‘orte, Mr. GeorGe Russet. Violins, M. Sainron and Herr WevEemMeyer. 
Viola, Herr STEHLING. Violoncello, M. Paque. 
Contrabasso, Herr Brent. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Custns. 

Prices of admission :—Reserved seats, 5s.; unreserved seats, 2s. Gd. and Is. To be 
obtained of Mr. Thomas Weller, 2 High Street, Croydon ; and of Mr. George Russell, 
lligh Street, Croydon. 


mi r r 1 P . ° 

NANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from “ Dinorah,” ** ‘Trovatore,” 

‘* Macbeth,” &c. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 

formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the performance of Vocal and 

Tustrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &e., 

in addition to the usual entertainment. ‘The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 


WM UsicaL PRESENTS. — The HOLY FAMILY, 
Sacred Airs for Piano, by W. H. Cattcotr; and the Adoration, by W. H. 
Callcott—each work complete in I vol., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 
sive, the Beauties of Beethoven, by W. H. Callcott, 10s. Gd. Each work is beautifully 
illustrated. 

Lundon: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. 


MNHE COLLEEN BAWN QUADRILLE, finely illus- 


trated, 4s. 





LonJon: Robert Cocks & Co. 


OUVENANCE, by Henri Litrotr, Impromptu, pour 
piano, 2s. 6d.; Ballade, pour piano, by Henri Litolf, 3s. 6d.; Valse élégante, 
our piano, by Henri Litolf, 3s. 6d.; Polka caractéristique, pour piano, by Henri 
itolf, 2s.6d. Four pieces of great merit. 
London: Kubert Cocks & Co. 


H. CALLCOTT. — CLEMENTI’S GOLDEN 
e@ PIANOFORTE EXERCISES, selected from his great work, Gradus ad 
Parnassum, Edited, with Remarks, by W. H. Cattcorr, 6s. An invaluable epitome 
of Clement’s mastetpiece, 
London: Robert Cocks & Co. ; and of all musiesellers. 








Just Published, 
. r ~ r 

REAK ! BREAK! BREAK! 
ALFreD Tennyson, Esq., Music by KF. Buxnetr, Mus. Bae. 
London: Leader & Cock, 63 New Bond Street. 
*“ The well-known and beautiful stanzas of the poet-laureate, which wiil at once be 
suggested by the thrice reiterated “ Break,” have frequently been set, with more or 
less felicity, but not often with such real and unaffected expression as by Mr. Bunnett, 
who, in the present instance, shows himself worthy to be a bachelor of the same uni 

versity where Sterndale Bennett holds the rauk of professor.”—Musical World. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 
a ALMANACK for 1861, will be issued early in December, price Is. Gd. ; 
per post Is. 8d. Advertisements and Lists of Music to Le sent in by the Ist December, 
to Rudall, Rose, Carte and Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


A Song —-words by 


Price 2s. 6d. 
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“ @CHOTTISH D’AMOUR,” by Evcrne Motor. 


2 ‘The above new Schottish by the popular composer of “ A Summet’s Day,” 
is just published, for the piano, price 2s. (Orchestral parts, 3s.), by Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


\ EBER’S LAST WALTZ, transcribed by F. Rosen- 


FELD. This is one of the best arrangements for pupils, yet offered to the 
public, of the above admired waltz. It is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“QANTA LUCIA,” by Evcens Mowior. The above 


popular Neapolitan melody, specially arranged (without octaves), for young 
pianists, by Eugéne Moniot (composer of *‘ A Summer’s Day”) is just published, 
price ls., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


F. HARVEY’S NEW PIECES for the PIANO- 

Je FORTE. s. d. 
** Cupid’s Repose ’’ (Melody) ove ooo eco ove eco 3.0 
* Pensez a moi ” (Révérie) ... eee = ove one oss 30 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


‘* Mr. Harvey’s compositions are marked by a decided originality of character. A 
delightful flow of thoughtful melody pervades all his works. Mr. Harvey, as a writer 
of music for drawing-room performance, is justly becoming one of the most popular 
of the day.”—Globe. 











“M\HE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” as a Piano Duet, 


arranged with variations by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, is just published, 
price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
N.B. The above piece will be found suitable for pupils, moderately advanced. Mrs. 
Mounsey Bartholomew’s acknowledged experience in tuition is a guarantee of the 
excellence of the above arrangement for that purpose. 


NEY SONG —* That Handsome Volunteer,” sung by 


Miss Emma Stanley in her popular entertainment of the “‘ Seven Ages of 
Woman,” composed especially for her by Emile Berger, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. (Sung also with distinguished success, 
and invariably encored, by Miss Catharine Lucette, in her original entertainment, 
(with Captain Morton Price) at the Prince of Wales’s Hall, Regent Street.) 








ALFE’S NEWEST and most POPULAR 


‘** T love you” (Sung by Sims Reeves) ... ooo ove ose ove 

“ Fresh as a Rose” (Ditto) ose aia ioe waa soe ese 

** If I could change as others change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) ... 

** 1m not in love, remember *’ (Sung by Miss Parepa) ove ooo 

** Oh! take me to thy heart again ” (Sung by Miss Poole) awe ose 

Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W.; where “I love 
may be obtained, transcribed for the Pianoforte by Emile Berger, price 3s. 


*“¢XNOUD NIGHT,” (Cradle Song—Wiegenlied) com- 
posed by ALEXANDER REIcHaRDT, price 2s. 6d. London: published by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SONGS. 


you ” 





The day, pretty darling, draws near to its close, 
Come, cease from your play, on your pillow repose, 

You peep from the cradie still laughing and bright, 
Kind angels for ever preserve you, good night. 


With freedom from sorrow, dear child, you are blest, 
To you a pure heaven is your fond mother’s breast ; 

Wild passion some day will your happiness blight, 
Kind angels preserve you, my darling, good night. 


Ah ! happy is he who can slumber like you, 
Be ever, dear child, to your innocence true, 
The righteous are watched by the spirits of light,” 
Who guard them while sleeping, my darling, good night, 


‘“* Few songs of modern days have achieved a more decided or better merited success 
than Herr Reichardt’s charming lied, “* Thou art so near and yet so far,” which has for the 
last two years been the delight of all concert-goers and drawing-room vocalists of more 
than ordinary pretensions. Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co. have just published a 
new composition, from the same original and elegant pen, entitled ‘* Good Night ” (a 
cradle song). The words are exquisitely simple and unaffected, being the address of a 
mother to her sleeping babe; and it is but justice to Herr Reichardt to say that he 
has wedded an exquisite domestic poem to a most graceful, unaffected melody, which 
breathes the very spirit of maternal tenderness. ‘ithe song, which is written for a 
tenor voice—the composer being, as our readers know, one of the first of living German 
vocalists—is in the key of F major ; and to amateurs of taste we can cordially recome 
pomey “The Cradle Song” as a composition worthy of their attention.”—Liverpool 
Mail. 


A ROSE.” (Poetry by M. A. Sropart.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 





Composed by Lovett Puivuips. 


The Christmas Rose! The Christmas Rose ! 
’Mid wintry frost and snow it blows ; 

And opes its portals pure and fair, 

When winds have swept the gay parterre. 
Just like a true and constant friend, 

Whose faith no storms of life can bend ; 

Not the mere friend of summer day, 

3ut firm when joy hath passed away. 


This flower is like the joys that shine, 

In sorrow’s hour and life’s decline ; 

When youth hath passed and pleasure flown, 

And sad the spirit sighs alone. 

‘Then marvel not that thus I twine 

My thoughts around this gift of thine, 

And muse on hopes and joys4hat last, 

And bloom through life’s most piercing blast, 2’ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SONG FOR THE SEASON.—*“ THE CHRISTMAS | 





EW HARP MUSIC by C. Osertahuk, “ Thott aft 

so near and yet so fir.” Hélehardt’s opular sotiz tifnedtibed fot the Harp 

7 C. Onerthii, ig just published, price 38.; by uacan Davison & Co., 244 Regent 
treet, W. 


R. WEISS’S NEW SONG — “THE KNIGHT'S 
i! VIGIL.” (Poetry by J. P. Dovcias.) Composed and sung by Mr. W. H. 
WEIss. 
The custom of watching armour in church was a religious duty imposed upon 
knights who used to consume whole nights in prayer to some saint whom they chose 
as their patron. 





Sir Neville spurr’d his gallant grey, 
And bied him on his lonely way ; 

But ere he from the saddle sprung, 
The abbey’s midnight chimes had rung. 


He doffed his armour, whose fair sheen 
The stains of battle ne’er had seen ; 
And said, “‘ Heav’n send thee I may be, 
A worthy son of chivalry.” 


In hours when bright remembrance came 
Athwart his memory like a flame, 

A crimson scarf was given to tell, 

Of one who loved Sir Neville well. 


The gift was fondly cherished yet, 
And while his burning glince it met, 
He sighing said, ‘* Be thou to me 
The beacon star of victory.” 


Sir Neville kept his vigil lone, 

Till the matin star had come and gone, 
Then donned his armour and away, 
He sped him on his gallant grey. 


In many a land on fields of fame, 

The watchword was Sir Neville’s name. 
Where fell the bravest, there fell he, 
Fighting for love and chivalry. 


The above popular and romantic ballad, now being sung everywhere with the 
greatest success by Mr. Weiss, is just published, beautifully illustrated, price 3s., by 
Duncau Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW WALTZ, “The Woman in White,” Valse mys- 
térieuse, by Charles Marriott, dedicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq., is just pub- 
lished price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH 


(Quatriéme Marche aux Flambeaux), composed in honour of the Marriage 
of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 
was played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 5s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











—_ and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.)' 


beg to inform the profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt 0 
Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


* Lucia di Lammermoor” ... 

“ Les Huguenots” ove 

“ La Traviata”  .. eee ese ae 

* Rigoletto”’ (transcription of the Quartet) 

** Martha” ove ooo ove ove 

“ La Sonnambula” ese ove eve eee 

** Hommage a sa Majesté Napoléon III.” (caprice 
militaire) ais aap eee ee 

* Le retour de l’armée” (Marche triemphale) ooo 

“Fleurs Venitiennes.” Trois mélodies Italiennes 
varieés. No.1! inG. 2inC. 3inB flat (each) 

“ The Royal Saxe-Coburg March”... eee ove 

“ Le départ du Zouave.” Grand Quadrille militaire... 

* La Favorita” ... ove 

“T Lombardi”... ove 

* Don Juan” (Grand Duo) eee 

“* Terpsichore” {Duo de Salon) eee ove ove 

March, from Tannhiauser, arranged by Theodore 


auss ore oe one on on 


references in town. 


Bitvet ( Alexandre) 


Brissac (Jules) 
Brusner (C. T.) 
Cunto (Angelo) 
LereBure ( Wely) 


re 


Louis (N.) 

Maver (Charles) 
touBieR (Henri) 
RuMMEL (J.) 
Scu.oesser (Adolphe) 


Wacner (R.) 


© cceceso co oamcoco™ 


oa i an 





The above duets are of a pleasing and popular character, and are adapted for mode- 
rately advanced performers. 
London: Ashdown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


TNHE LONDON GLEE and MADRIGAL ONION, 

whose Concerts of Old English Ballads and Part-songs, Glees and Madrigals, 
obtained a remarkable success last Season, will resume their Entertainments at the 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, for a short period of One Month only, commencing on 
Monday, January 7. 


ETTS’ APPOINTMENT DIARY, price 2s. 6d. in 


roan tuck pocket-book. An hourly arrangement of each day, to enable Pro- 
fessors and Teachers of Music to regulate their engagements exactly. ‘This book 
originated with one of the greatest Vocalists of the day, 
Sold by all Booksellers. Descriptive catalogues, gratis. 


Letts, Son & Co., Publishers, 8 Royal Exchange. 


10 HARMONIUM TUNERS.—Wanted a good HAR- 
MONIUM TUNER.—Apply to Boosey and Sons, 24 Holles Street. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC.* 


Ir must be matter of observation that the practice of commenting 
upon art has now become a field of independent mental exer- 
tion, it having of late years been shown that, in the investigation 
of works of art, faculties and gifts of mind have been elicited as 
great and original as those which produced the art itself. 

‘The reason of this is apparent in the consideration that amongst 
the votaries of the arts there are always some in whom susceptibility 
to impression is greater than the faculty of demonstration ; and 
thus in these the artistic energy vents itself in adding its fire to 
ideas already formed and inspired; in imparting a second soul— 
the added soul of their own pent rapture—to an object of art, by 
means of some other medium of expression. It may be language. 
Thus their minds are driven into the recesses of the object of art 
they contemplate. Thus the artistic impulse is brought to bear 
upon art itself, and thus the above object comes out from this pro- 
cess still further spiritualised. 

If I were to define art, I should say it is preceded by a distinct 
emotion of admiration, created through the influence of some ex- 
ternal object of beauty, or by an indefinite rapture of feeling 
aroused by the general action of outward nature, upon the sense 
and intelligence of man. It arises in the tendency this condition 
of feeling exerts to push the pent ardour, amassed in the receptive 
channels of the mind, outwardly, through the demonstrative 
faculties of the nature; to employ the outward senses; to wreak 
itself upon expression. 

In consummating this expression, it involves the action of that 
remarkable tendency prevailing in the human breast whenever 
charged with an emotion partaking of the character of admiration, 
to reproduce, to conjure up again and again the natural influence 
of that feeling. Thus the painter reproduces upon canvas the 
fair aspect of nature that impresses hin—thus the lover conjures 
up, in poetic rhapsody, the charms which excite his admiration. 

Now, this reproduction of the external influence of emotion con- 
stitutes art. But it must be remarked that'the impulse of the 
breast, thus resulting in art, is twofold in its action. For the 
representation of an outward incentive of feeling not only in its 
production employs the demonstrative faculties—not only con- 
stitutes the expression of an emotion, but in its effect reacts upon 
the receptive faculties, and also perpetuates the emotion. 

Thus art is the embodying an inward idea of beauty, by repeat- 
ing in ideal form the external influence of that idea, and the ex- 
pressing and perpetuating an emotion of admiration in the produc- 
tion, and by the effect of this embodiment. ‘This is art, and this 
is the operation of a great principle cf the human mind, by means 
of which it may be said to multiply its offspring, to perpetuate 
the existence of its own emotions. 

From this principle the whole phenomenon of art is developed, 
and by its aid can be accounted for, The distinction in character, 
for instance, between a natural influence and the same influence 
reproduced in the aspect of art, may be thus explained. The 
mind, in reproducing the object that elicited its admiration, re- 
creates it in the light of that admiration, with those attributes of 
charm only visible in its original aspect, through the medium of 
esthetic taste and poetic meditation, in its artistic form, shining 
outwardly and apparent to ordinary contemplation. Thus it may 
bear its original shape, but its soul is no longer hidden, its beauty 
shines outwardly. tt may reappear in bodily form, but its expres- 
sion is spiritual. 

Through these few remarks upon the general constitution of 
art, it will be understood how the attentive and intelligent observer 
of art may gain a deep insight into éruth; how, through the effect 
of art, he may behold the spirit of nature; how it has been the 
destiny of many earnest writers upon art to attain to this com- 
prehensive vision; to wield the Ithuriel spear of art as an instru- 
ment of moral application. 

Poetry, painting, sculpture and architecture have, in several 





* Introductory Remarks to the Philosophy of Music, being a series of 
essays, entitled respectively, “ The Relationship of Music to the other 
Fine Arts,” “The Moral Theory of Music,” and “The Laws of Life in 
Art,” which appeared in the Mustcat Worxp. Corrected and amplified 
by the Author. By Joseph Goddard, 








instances, led their commentators and recorders to totally new and 
original eminences of mental observation; and thus to these arts 
the human mind in general is greatly indebted for the discovery 
of truths of deep import, and beauties of all-pervading influence. 
On the other hand, music, of all the arts, has hitherto been the 
least serviceable in guiding the mind on its path of moral inquiry. 
The reason of this may be that, of all the arts, music is that 
which, in its own conquest and acquisition, absorbs more 
undividedly the whole attention, monopolises more completely the 
varied faculties, claims in a greater degree the continued ex- 
perience of man, and thus reduces the function of its votaries 
solely to the illustration and interpretation of its simple effect. 

There may also exist another reason, which is revealed in the 
consideration, that music, with regard to other ministrations of art, 
deals the least with the palpable forms and influences of nature, 
and is the only one without the faculty of representing them in 
their natural aspect. Consequently, in tracing its influence, in 
wandering amongst its array of expositions, we meet with no effect 
common to other branches of moral demonstration, and with no 
object of external human interest. And thus the large sphere of 
suggestiveness which these influences possess is lost in the contem- 
plation of music. Thus the mind in the exploration of music does 
not arrive at new starting-points of thoughi, but traversing the 
etherial stream of sound, glides continuously on its emotional 
course, undiverted into new channels by the external features of 
nature. 

In the analysis also of musical effect we are searching into that 
which we cannot grasp, cannot see, and can only feel. Thus in 
inquiring into an effect we are analysing an emotion; whereas in 
the analysis of other effects of art, the mind is brought into con- 
tact with a material influence. In music it is mind acting upon 
mind. Inthe other arts, mind acting upon matter. In the case 
of music the intellect works inwardly. In that of the other arts, 
outwardly. And thus the result is, that in commenting upon 
musical effect, the mind is lost in its own mazes and checked in its 
progress. ‘Thus its lucubrations in this direction are mostly of a 
metaphysical character; and meeting with so little support and 
light from without, the borrowed light of fancy and vague imagina- 
tion is so often visible upon them. 

In the following pages, however, an attempt is made to push the 
fragile skiff of thought along this subtle current; and by aid of 
the compass of known truth, the rudder of argument, and other 
mental means for obtaining steadiness and straight progress, to 
gather reliable and practical information upon the nature and 
meaning of musical effect in the mind; to probe to its source this 
mystic Nile of tone, and to establish thereupon a few firm posi- 
tions for the human intellect to affix its standard. 

And as the deeper the voyager of discovery penetrates into the 
recesses of nature, the greater becomes his knowledge of the laws of 
his own being, so does the mind in exploring its empire in- 
evitably refract light upon itself; so may we in our present path 
of research gather new truth for the mind, as well as in casting the 
light of conquest upon our subject, still further develop its 
resources. 

When we pause in admiration of a flower, the reason is not only 
lulled by the absorbing influence of beauty upon the senses, and its 
subtle property of reaching the finer perceptions, without arousing 
the mind to conscious action; but the activity of the intellect is 
further superseded through the consciousness we possess of the 
origin and function of the flower in question. We do not regard 
this effect as the poet the stars, which he describes as “a beauty 
and a mystery.” On the other hand we are all the while aware 
that the flower is a natural and necessary feature in the develop- 
ment of the plant whereon it grows. Though there may be in 
this object much food for reflection, there is still therein nothing, 
as in the case just alluded to, which strongly arouses the mental 
activity simultaneously as it invokes the admiration. Now this 
is the distinction at the outset between the state of the mind in 
contemplating the effects of all other species of art, and that which 
it assumes when wrought upon by the influence of music. 

Here isa strangely beautiful phenomenon. But what is it? Is 
it “ bright effluence of bright essence increate,” or where is the 
connection between it and the world’s more palpable and functional 
influences; as the flower and its subtle odour that floats like 
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sound through the air is threaded to the rest of nature by the 
fine tissues of the plant ? ; 

Now, in the course of the arguments pursued in the essay termed 
“lhe Moral Theory of Music,” it is shown that music is the flower 
of human speech; that it is developed from the ordinary materials 
of language, as the blossom from the substance of the shrub; that 
it retains the finer attributes of speech, namely, tone, emphasis, 
and pause, as the flower still possesses in its roseate petals, the 
beautified likeness of the green leaves; and that it loses the 
mixed and dull sound of ordinary language, and wholly assumes 
the vesture of melody, as the flower relinquishes the opaque and 
neutral tints of the plant, and beams totally in the dazzling 
raiment of colour. : : 

In closing these preliminary observations, it may be remarked, 
that in regarding “music” from the point of view occupied by 
this work, we do not discover it in its technical and mechanical 
details. We regard it as an astronomer a heavenly body; not so 
much to unfold its individual principles, as to discover those great 
laws that bind it to the universe ; to trace the spring of its orbit, 
and the influence it exerts upon, and receives from, the other solar 
influences in the mental concave. Its surface aspect is not again 
gone over ; but its rise from the general human horizon is endea- 
voured to be traced, and its power, brightness, and ultimate effect 
as a light in the moral firmament of man revealed. ; 

Therefore, although the present work on account of its subject 


(and as tending, by connecting in a near relationship that subject | S , 
| no injury; had the cab been in motion, the consequences of the 


| accident might have been serious. ‘The same process of shoving 


with some of the most momentous, moral, and intellectual phe- 
nomena of man, to lift up the art of music to a lofty and dignified 


position in general estimation; to exhibit it by the light of reason | 


to all, at this altitude, which otherwise were only visible to the 
believing few through the far more eloquent language of its effect), 
though for these reasons the present work recommends itself 
specially to the musician ; still it solicits the attention of all who 
are interested in the philosophy of art generally; and through 
the light it endeavours to throw upon common human phenomena, 
the laws of the mind, the evolution of the feelings, and the prin- 
ciples of moral demonstration, in the subjects with which it has 
presumed to cope, it applies to all who possess emotion and 
employ a language. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


CHAPTER II. 


My introduction to the impresario, mentioned in the last chapter, 
led to many subsequent business transactions between us, which 
brought me into frequent communication with some of the most 
celebrated Italian singers at different times under engagement to 
him, and moreover, gave me an insight into the amenities and 
difficulties of his position. 

I have seen the crowd of courtiers at his door, waiting patiently 
to be received by the successful manager. I have heard the mob 
of creditors clamour rudely for their rights, when the public was 
blighting all hopes of a replenished treasury by “damning” the 
last new opera. I have seen him in knee-breeches and silk stock- 
ings, a silver candlestick in either hand, proudly receiving royalty ; 
and, oh! I have seen him when, in accordance with slavish custom, 
trying to walk backwards up the treacherous stairs, miss his step, 
and bump down in a sitting posture, candlesticks, knee- breeches, 
and all, in the front of royalty, to the horrible confusion of himself 
and infinite amusement of the lookers-on. Yes, there are indeed 
moments of striking contrast in the career of an impresario. 

Among other distinguished artists with whom I became intimate 
during my association with theatrical affairs, was Lablache—old 
Lablache, the incomparable basso, the inimitable buffo—whose 
voice and presence moved us to tears in Norma, or made our 
sides ache with laughter in Barbiere. Dear old Lablache! with 
your fund of anecdote and bons mots you have left us, and your pre- 
tended successors do but prove the irreparable loss we have sus- 
tained. Iwas constantly in company with the great basso, and 
often had my pity excited by the inconvenience he suffered from 
his colossal proportions. No ordinary made chair was safe beneath 
his enormous weight; a servant, whenever it was practicable, car- 
ried one about for his especial use. It was difficult to find a 











carriage the doors of which were large enough for him to pass; in 
London he had, of course, his own brougham in attendance. On 
one occasion the rehearsal at the theatre terminated sooner than 
was expected, and Lablache, anxious to reach home, ordered a 
street cab to be called. The driver looked alarmed when his fare 
issued from the stage door. ‘He'll never get in, sir,” said the 
man despairingly to me, as I was shaking hands with Lablache, 
who also seemed to have his doubts upon the subject. We ap- 
proached the vehicle—the door was opened wide. Sideways, head- 
ways, frontways, backways, the prize basso tried in vain to effect an 
entry. Without assistance it was impossible. Two men went on 
the opposite side, and dragged with all their force, while two others 
did their utmost to lift himin. “It’s no go,” cried the cabman ; 
he'll ruin my cab.” One more effort. A long pull, astrong push, 
a pull and a push together—the point was gained—Lablache inside, 
pufling and blowing from the exertion. But the difficulties were 
not yet terminated,—he had inadvertently sat down on the wrong 
seat, with his back to the driver. Wishing to change the position, 
he rose; in turning round, the whole of his prodigious weight 
was upon the few slender boards forming the bottom of the cab, 
Imagine the horror of the cabman, the astonishment of Lablache, 
and the surprise of a large crowd which had been attracted by the 
terrible struggle we had had, when the boards gave way, and his 
two feet were seen standing in the road! The cabman swore, 
Lablache grinned, the crowd roared. No scene in a pantomime 
could have been more ludicrous. Fortunately Lablache sustained 


and pulling, but reversed, was necessary to get him out again. 
Whether greater violence was used than at first, or not, the door 
in this instance was torn from its hinges, and the cab (previously 
a good-looking vehicle) now presented the most melancholy ap- 
pearance of a perfect wreck. ‘The driver uttered curses both loud 
and deep, but was pacified by the assurance that the damage should 
be repaired, and his loss of time remunerated. I am not aware 
that the portly basso ever again attempted to ride in a hack cab. 

Lablache was one of the “ Old Guard”—one of that incompar- 
able quartet of whom Grisi is now the only singer to be heard— 
the quartet for whom J Puritani was composed. 

Rubini has gone. Tamburini has left the stage. Lablache is 
no more. Grisi alone remains, the last link in the chain which 
connects the Italian opera of our youth with that of the present day ; 
and Grisi will (if it can be believed) make her last appearance be- 
fore the London public next season. It is asserted, upon very good 
authority, that she will give her positively farewell representations 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, the theatre which more than any other, 
whether in London or Paris, is associated with her successes ; the 
theatre which lost its prestige when she left it, and now that she 
is about to return, seems to be regaining its good name and to offer 
more serious opposition than ever to Govent Garden. If that myste- 
rious attribute which we call good luck exists, no one individual 
can boast of possessing a greater share, in addition to transcendent 
talent, than Giulia Grisi. 

Throughout her extraordinary career it has been always con- 
stant, and not only herself but those with whom she has been as- 
sociated seem more or less to have been affected by its influence. 
I have heard Grisi tell the story of her début,—how, when hardly 
fourteen years old, she sang the part of Emma in the Zelmir at 
Bologna. It was at an hour's notice. There was no one to 
be found to replace the singer who had been suddenly taken ill. 
Giulia, hearing of the embatrassment of the manager, offered, to 
the surprise of all her family, her assistance, was accepted, and 
acquitted herself admirably. So satisfied was the impresario with 
her success, that he offered an engagement for the rest of the sea- 
son. From Bologna Grisi went to Firenze, and thence to Milan 
in 1831. On every occasion the same “ good luck” attended her, 
until her first appearance in London, in 1834, when, strange to say, 
the young débutante was but coldly received. She had previously, 
in Paris, sang with great success, when Laporte had heard and 
engaged her. Grisi was disconcerted with the reception of La 
Gazza Ladra, the opera in which she first appeared, and expressed 
her disappointment to Laporte. ‘Cela ne fait riep,” said that en- 
terprising impresario, “it will be all right.” His prediction was 
fulfilled. Before \the termination of the first season Grisi had 
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become a popular prima donna, a position she has ever since sus- 
tained against the opposition of innumerable rivals. Perhaps no 
singer ever paid so little attention to her voice than Giulia Grisi, 
none whose great dramatic effects were lcss premeditated and 
more impulsive. When the two theatres, Covent Garden and 
Her Majesty’s, were open some seasons ago, I remember calling 
upon a prima donna of the latter house, and finding her reclining 
upon a sofa, with a cold water bandage round her throat, 
‘What's the matter?” I exclaimed, fearing she was indisposed. 
“Oh, nothing,” was the reply, in a very low voice, “ but 1 sing 
to-night, and am making my usual preparation.” On leaving this 
lady (as poor Albert Smith would have said) in pickle, I had 
occasion to call upon Grisi. Knowing she was announced to sing 
in the Huguenots that same evening, I was uncertain whether she 
would be visible. My doubts, however, were soon removed when 
J reached the house. ‘ Madame is in the garden, Sir,” said the 
servant, pointing to where he supposed his mistress to be. I 
followed his directions, but tried in vain to find the Diva, who 
presently came running out of the kitchen, making many excuses, 
and saying she had a new cook to whom she was obliged to give 
instructions. 
ANTEATER, 

— OS 


Petters to the Editor. 
-—- + —- 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Srr,—“It is too much the custom of journalists to take for granted 
the performances of certain societies, especially with regard to well- 
known works. In the case of the Messiah, for instance, a criticism of 
a performance of this universally appreciated work seldom appears. 
The consequence is, that this, the best known oratorio, is, all things 
considered, frequently very ill performed. If progress is to be the life 
of any musical society, the pressure of the critical screw should never be 
relaxed.” 

It was thus that Kewcha Sannyman, Esq., the well-known tenor, 
discoursed on Friday evening last, as he accompanied his friends to 
Exeter Hall. It was then many years since he had listened attentively 
to Handel’s masterpiece, for he could found no original remarks upon 
so old a composition; and his invention having failed to produce new 
phrases, and especially adjectives and substantives of remote derivation, 
he took no interest therein. But on arrival at the well-known Hall, 
the rumour of a tightened rein and sharper bit in the mouths of desultory 
chorus singers brought unwonted fire to his eyes, and lit up his finely 
formed countenance with ecstatic joy. The goodly promise of a full 
audience was also grateful to his feelings, though his ribs suffered 
severely on the narrow stairs. In the room his expectations were more 
than fulfilled; never before did he hear a better performance. He 
found the familiarity of the orchestra and chorus with the work still 
shown in the ease with which it was delivered; while the collective nose, 
being constantly kept at the conductorial grindstone, was productive of 
the best results. He proceeded to admit the folly of the pianissimo 
commencement of “For unto us;” but thought that further remon- 
strance was useless—with both of which conclusions I cordially agree. 

Miss Parepa taking the soprano part, K. §., Esq. was delivered of 
some well-digested reflections. “Effect is not always produced by 
loudness of voice. Volume of t ne, if it were an eagle, might be 
heard from London to York, while a skylark would not-be audible 
through a quickset hedge. The purity of voice and perfect tune, together 
with clear enunciation of the words, are the requisite qualifications for 
singing sacred music. The departed Mad. Novello was my beau 
idéal of a classical singer. The lady of this evening, in all the exube- 
rance of a great voice and brilliant vocalisation, loses sight of the 
purity and unaffected beauty of the great Englishwoman’s style. 
Nevertheless, her voice is very fine, and her singing remarkably clever.” 

Without altogether endorsing his opinion, I pass on to his estimate 
of Mad. Sainton’s style, as shown in the Messiah. “Of all com- 
posers,” says he, ‘‘ Handel shows most power in the pathos of simplicity. 

While the elaborate use of the science of harmony, and the art of 
instrumentation serve to point the melodic beauty of Beethoven's and 
Mendelssohn’s most thrilling passages, there is in Handel a quiet dignity 
and touching expression that goes to the very heart of the audience. 
‘He shall feed His flock,’ and ‘He was despised,’ may serve as 
examples of this. In the declamatory ‘But who may abide,’ we find a 
power and intensity that carries us back to the days of the old Hebrew 
prophets. Handel had not many predecessors in his art ; but he looked 











well to the future ; and if we say that in writing for a contralto powerful 
alike in declamation and pathos, he predicted the existence of Miss 
Dolby, we are accounting for the marvellous fitness of her capabilities in 
the only satisfactory manner.” 

Of tenors his discourse was naturally diffident and modest. “I find 
few who ‘ please by manly ways.’ Your Italian tenor of the present day 
is generally a poor, effeminate creature. Among English artists I 
find men who can deliver the sentences of Judas Maccabeus in a manner 
that would set a whole nation on fire. In the present ease vigour can- 
not be dispensed with, hence it is that we never heard a foreigner sing 
the tenor music of the Messiah to satisfaction. Mr. Sims Reeves, lately 
bereaved, is par excellence the tenor I like; his two deputies, Messrs. 
Cooper and Perren, are both genuine artists with good gifts. The latter 
pleased me, especially to-night. There is much refinement in his sing- 
ing, which he shows without detracting from his manliness.” And, 
again, who remembers to have read such writing as the following. 
“ Ponderosity and closeness of tone please me in bass singing. Mr. 
Weiss has a magnificent voice, which he damages at times in trying 
to sing too loud. A properly winded 16-foot pipe is better, z.e., more 
effective, than an underwinded 32. Let not this, however, apply to his 
singing. ‘The trumpet shall sound, but now,” continued our friend, 





“as supper is ready, we will leave a parting word of high praise for the 
incomparable Mr. Thomas Harper, and retire to our habitations, won- 
dering tor the five thousandth time at the powers and royal genius of 
the great Saxon, and the hold he possesses on the ears, minds, hearts, 
and souls of men so many scores of years after he has passed away.” 
It was in vain for us to attempt to improve or add to these excellent 
remarks, so we left the great artist, not without sorrow that such a train 
of thought should be suddenly cut short. 
SHOULDER. 

















[Shoulder arms! “ Shoulder.”—Petipace. } 
—-o— 


Dear Petipace,—Many thanks for your mendations of my 
last. Why an elegantly written sentence, pregnant with signifi- 
cance, should be excised to make room for “ &e., &e., &e.,” I don’t 
know; but anent the same transaction, let me quote the words of 
the Bolognese Adolfo, which have been excellently translated by 
the late Mrs. Susan Creever :— 

“ When success and popularity are gained the fortunate possessor is 
apt to be dazzled with the result of his endeavours. Others pay him 
reverence and admiration, and attribute to him capabilities he never 
possessed, which latter he himself may be induced to believe in, till, 
some great occasion demanding an exercise of the reputed talent, he is 
rapidly adjusted to his proper level by his failure. Even then there be 
some who will not perceive his mistake, but continue to assert the value 
of deeds which have, in the minds of right-thinking men, produced only 
disgust and repulsivity.” 

I am yours faithfully, 
SHOULDER. 


a ae 


Srr,—In reference to a paragraph in Sunday’s Observer stating 
that “an extensive system of fraud had just been discovered, which 
had been carried on for some time, especially in the matters of the 
stores of the company,” I beg to state that there is no ground 
whatever for any such statement. 

The only way in which I can account for such a misapprehension 
arising is from the circumstance that the directors recently found 
it necessary to discharge one of the superintendents in the building, 
in whose transactions some irregularities were found to exist; but 
they did not amount to 5/. in money value, which has since been 
made good to the company, but at the same time infringements of 
principle were involved in the transactions which the directors felt 
it necessary to mark with the severest censure. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Grorce Grovs, Secretary. 

Crystal Palace, Sydenham, SE., Dec. 10. 


—_+—- 


IN RE LEEDS. 


Srr,—It may be of scant moment that the prize infant, Master Tin- 
ley, or the Chippian Doctor have adorned (!) Handel’s “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith” with their own variations, in place of the melodious 
“changes ” of the mighty Saxon on his particular anvil; but is it not a 
curious index of the musical progress of the cloth emporium to find 
(after the good seed sown by Field-Marshal Bennett at the late musical 
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festival) that local societies serve up OPERAS (!) with the miserable ac- 


companiment of a piano, to their woolly patrons? Another DISCREET 
andlearned scciety takes credit for executing * Mendelssohn’s picturesque 
conception, the Loreley finale, with sundry supplementary growls from 
the Town Hall orean (a tremendous fellow, I have heard), Let the 
men of cloth establish a “Philharmonic Society,” with a properly-ap- 
pointed orchestra and chorus, as is the wont of the big manufacturing 
towns, and advance the musical art by performances of a legitimate and 
elevating character. * RESPECT THIS.*  _ 

(When the leaves of the oak tremble it is well to hasten and descend 
Mout Cenis, as the Chevalier prefers the champaign lands.) 

* * At Bradford, I have been told, George Mactarren’s cantata of 


Christmas has been performed by a society in the Hall of St. George, in | 
that overgrown hamlet, to the “ beautiful piano accompaniment o: Mr. | 
Was it he of that ilk who displayed himself at a Yorkshire 

Concert, * at St. James, his Hall (some time ago), by eccentric gyrations | 
on that domestic instrument, while Hallé’s fingers were as yet dank and | 


Barton.” 


trembling on the clavier? 


(Knowing these things, why not cross the Eastern Lake before | 


> year is ended? The Chevalier will approach by the Olive | {ee 4. : : Ppaade : : 
the reaz is ended? The Chevalier will approach by the Olive | Isle, his wit is eminently racy of the soil; while, gifted with genius 


Fields.) 

BE DUMB. 

Parpus or BIRKENHEAD. 

[Saunt Sartw you’re wanted !—PETIPACE. | 

+ 
WIPING AWAY TEARS. 

Dear Sia,—I observe an advertisement in the Daily Telegraph 
thus worded :— 

“ Brinley Richards wipes away tears from all eyes. Price 3s.” 
Can you inform me of that gentleman’s address, and at the same 
time give me an idea of what his charge would be to keep my 
wife's eyes dry by the year? 

Yours, truly, 
An Unuapry Hussanp. 
SS 
A LETTER FROM WEBER. 

[The following is a translation of a letter addressed to the father of 
Mr. Benedict, the well-known composer, when, as a boy, he was study 
ing under the illustrious author of Der Freischiitz. ] 

Dresden, 10th February, 1822. 

I have been always prevented from thanking you for your 
esteemed letter and your kind present. I wished to write you a long 
and detailed letter, but could not find leisure for it. Now, at last, 
only a few hours before starting for Vienna, I claim the greater in- 
dulgence for brevity. 

My excellent Julius gives me real gratification, and I trust 
that time, severe study and application, combined with his true 
talent and intellectual endowments, will some day present him to 
the world as a genuine artist. Such a long separation from your 
dear son must indeed be a great trial for you, but I think it my 
duty to urge upon you not to do the thing by halves, but secure 
yourself twofold joy and comfort for your whole life by what you 
now deny yourself. 

A serious and deep study of the art must progress slowly and 
by degrees, and can only thus give self-possession to the artist’s 
mind. Indeed it is a lamentable symptom of our time, that we are 
all content with the mere surface; and, casting of too soon the 
bond of apprenticeship, henceforth, in ever vacillating weakness, 
aim at producing effects, which, glaring without substance, quickly 
vanish. It excites a sad smile when we think how everybody ad- 
mits that the business of a merchant requires several years of ap- 
plication, and that even for a mechanic, besides the three or four 
years’ apprenticeship, other probationary years are deemed essential, 
In art only—the profoundest and most comprehensive study of 
life—probably a few months’ of superficial observation are thought 
sufficient to accomplish the task. 

Instead of giving your son the twelve lessons a month I pro- 
mised, I have had him with me daily. Ido not mention this in 
order to obtain your thanks, but merely to show you what time is 
required for the simplest elementary studies. To keep alive his 
inventive faculty, I have even now let him venture upon composi- 
tions, which he ought not yet to have been allowed to undertake ; 








but, thank God, I have found my rich reward in his own good 
sense, since through these very compositions he has acquired the 
conviction of how great the distance still is to the goal. I must 
leave off, as the abundance of my subject would carry me too far. 
The little I have said comes from my inmost heart and conviction, 
and from the truly sympathetic interest and affection I feel for my 
dear Julius. 

In my thoughts I share with you the joy of your meeting 
again. My wife unites with me in kindest regards, and I remain, 
with greatest esteem, 

: Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Von Wenrr. 


—— 

Mr. Joun Brovanam at Liverroot.—Few, if any, names 
have become more honourably associated with English literature 
on the American stage than that of John Brougham, the univer- 
sally popular Irish comedian, and the author of Romance and 
Reality, Columbus, Playing with Fire, &c. A son of the Emerald 


of no ordinary kind, he is at once an accomplished actor, an enter- 
taining author, and, above all, a gentleman. Mr. Brougham, 
during his residence in America, won troops of friends, who testi- 


| fied, in the most marked and pleasing manner, their sense of his 
| worth and abilities. In Liverpool he has also many admirers; and 
| these, last evening, showed their appreciation of him by entertain- 
| ing him to a splendid supper at the Waterloo Hotel. 


About 40 
gentlemen sat down to supper. Colonel Beverly Tucker occupied 
the chair, having on his right the guest of the evening. Mr, M. 
J. Whitty filled the vice chair, and amongst the other gentlemen 
present were Mr. George Francis Train, Captain Newlands, 
L. V.E., Mr. Charles Mozley, Captain Miller, Messrs. John Bing- 
ham, W. H. Peat, Joseph Belcher, Worrall, Montgomery, Ke. 
Dessert having been placed on the table, the Chairman pro- 
posed “the Queen.” The toast was drunk with all the 
honours. —The Vice-chairman then gave “The President of 
the United States” (great applause).—The Chairman, in respond- 
ing, said he was proud to witness the good feeling which prevailed 
between the two countries, and might that feeling long continue 
(applause). He knew that Americans felt proud of their mother- 
country, and he thought the Jatter was equally proud of her full- 
grown and prosperous child (applause). The two countries were 
knitted together alike by affinity and common interest, and he be- 
lieyed that what redounded to the credit of the one could not but 
favourably affect the interest of the other (loud applause).—The 
Chairman again rose, and proposed the toast of the evening, “ The 
health of, and long life to, their friend, Mr. Brougham” (loud and 
continued applause). He had had the honour and the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Brougham for some time, and he knew. him to be 
hoth aman of genius and a gentleman (applause). As an author, 
an actor, or a friend, he was equally to be admired ; and, speak- 
ing for himself, he might, in the words of Hamlet to Horatio, say 
to Mr. Brougham, “ Give me that man that is not passion’s slave, 
and I will wear him next my heart of hearts, as I do thee” (loud 
applause).—Mr. Brougham, who was heartily cheered on rising to 
respond, said he felt deeply the cordial welcome with which 
he had been received in this great town. A native of Ireland, 
he had felt, after a twenty years’ sojourn in America, a strong 
desire to visit and a yarning towards his native land, and he could 
only say that since his return he had received many proofs of the 
kind feeling entertained towards him by his countrymen (ap- 
plause). After making some humorous but highly complimentary 
allusions to Mr. F. Train, the projector of street railways, he spoke 
in terms of eulogy of the country from which he had lately re- 
turned, and concluded by again thanking the company for the 
unexpected honour they had done him in inviting him to be their 
guest that evening (applause). Various other toasts followed, and 
a most agreeable social evening was passed. 


Tue Government of China is divided into four departments, 
each presided over by a mandarin, ‘The fourth department is 
that of music, and is managed by the brother of the late Emperor. 

Tue tenor, Herr Reichardt, is in Paris, where he will sing at 


several concerts. He has also accepted engagements for,the pro- 
vinces with several local musical societies. 
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Monpay Porurar Concerts.— With one exception, the instru- 
mental pieces of last Monday (fifth concert) were the same as on 
Nov. 26th, when the name of Beethoven was the attraction. Thus 
the sonata in E flat, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone, that in F major for 
violoncello and pianoforte, and the trio in G major (Op.1), were 
heard for the second time and with increased pleasure, the piano- 
forte solos especially eliciting the warmest applause. As before, 
the whole sonata was played by M. Hallé from memory. The 
novelty was the quartet in A minor (No. 15, Op. 130), (MM. 
Sainton, Ries, Schreurs and Piatti being the executants), one of 
the erroneously-styled “ posthumous,” for an explanation of which 
we cannot do better than refer our readers to the analytical pro- 
gramme. Not one nor a dozen hearings would suffice to reveal 
the numberless beauties with which this composition abounds. 
From the opening bar to the last note there is an unceasing vein of 
the most highly-developed musical thought, never-ending melody 
—combined with the most perfect harmony, and an overflow of 
ideas the most original, a tithe of which would be sufficient to 
stock many modern composers for life. So replete with charms, 
that it is almost difficult to individualise any particular movement 
as finer than another, we are nevertheless inclined to select the 
adagio as our favourite. The “Song of Thanksgiving in the 
Lydian mode,” written in gratitude for recovery from severe sick- 
ness—anything more solemn and impressive than this it would be 
impossible to conceive; and we do not wonder at the devout at- 
tention of the audience and their subsequent enthusiastic plaudits. 
Sceptics who, not believing in themselves, are inclined to place 
everybody else on the same level, should attend St. James’s Hall 
on one of the Monday Popular Concert nights. There they will 
find that, be the weather what it may,—the thick November fog, 
the pelting, merciless rain, the blinding snow, or the melting hot 
evening of midsummer,—the large hall is always filled, and that 
with an audience who have paid their money; that almost all the 
audience are seated by the time the concert commences, and that, 
let a quartet or sonata Jast even forty-five minutes, as was the case 
with the A minor on the present occasion, it is heard throughout 
with an intense gratification that finds in applause the genuine 
heartiness of which there is no mistaking. ‘This is the second of 
the later quartets which has beea heard at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. We shall anxiously await the third. The vocal selec- 
tion comprised two songs, in which Miss Lascelles’ remarkably fine 
voice was heard to great advantage; one by Benedict, ‘The maiden 
and the river,” a work of easy expression; the other, Mr. Wallace’s 
“Sweet evening star.” Miss Augusta Thomson sang Haydn’s 
canzonet “Fidelity,” and took part with Miss Lascelles in a charm- 
ing duet of Dussek’s, “ My pardon, dearest treasure,” in which Mr. 
Oxenford’s beautiful words have been substituted for the weak 
originals. Mr. Benedict accompanied the vocalists with that skill 
and taste for which he is noted. The new screen at the rear of the 
orchestra is a manifest improvement. ‘The sound is now thrown 
out into the room, and the most delicate passages are distinctly 
heard. At the next concert (and last before Christmas) the pro- 
gramme will be selected from various composers—Miss Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss making their first ap- 
pearance this season.—Dopinas. 

Royau AtHAamBRA Patace.—The new Music Hall in Leicester 
Square was opened on Monday night, and attracted an immense 
audience. The Alhambra Palace is an extraordinary establishment, 
and one which, with proper and enterprising management, is likely 
to prove a fortune to its proprietor, We shall not enter into a 
minute detail of the decorations or arrangements of the sadle, 
which will be found better set forth in the advertisements. Enough 
to say that the general effect is brilliant and tasteful, and that ac- 
commodation has been provided for about four thousand persons, 
who may sit, and eat, and drink at their ease, listening to music, 
and witnessing terpsichorean performances. The whole designs 
have been conceived and carried out on the most liberal scale, and 
afford an assurance that everything is likely to be done necessary 
to make the Alhambra Palace highly attractive to the million. 
For the admission fee of sixpence an excellent series of diversions 
has been provided. A numerous and efficient orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Tully, performs a selection of appropriate and 
effective music, while the vocal portion of the entertainment is in 
the hands of such artists as Mr. Parkinson, Mr.‘E. Rosenthal, 





Miss Emma Heyward, Mad: Volkener, &c. The programme of 
the week, besides vocal solos from these virtuosi, includes a duologue 
called “ Folly and Fashion,” by Mad. Caulfield and Miss Louisa 
Graham ; a comic mélange, in which Mr. George Perren, Mr. Tom 
Matthews, Miss Rosina Collins, and other performers appeared ; 
with a mixed entertainment of ballet and opera, well devised and 
executed. On Monday night, after the National Anthem, Mr. 
E. T. Smith was summoned before the curtain, and vehemently 
cheered and applauded. We may venture to predict that the 
new undertaking of the great “ entertainer” will be hailed with 
welcome by thousands, the moderate and decorous amusement of 
whom we have persistently advocated. 

Crystat Parace.—The concert last Saturday comprised, for 
the instrumental pieces by the band, Mendelssohn’s symphony in 
A major and the overture to Euryanthe, vocal solos by Mad. and 
Signor Palmieri and Miss Eleanor Armstrong, and a solo on the 
violin by Mr. Joseph Heine. The songs most admired were the 
polacca from J Puritani, by Mad. Palmieri, and the grand scena, 
“ Bel raggio,” from Semiramide, by Miss Eleanor Armstrong. The 
last-named young lady is ahighly promising singer. “ Bel raggio” 
is taxing to the most accomplished and experienced singer; but 
Miss Armstrong exhibited such good taste and skill, and showed 
such a nice voice withal, that the audience were delighted, and 
applauded liberally. The new violinist played Ernst’s Pirata 
fantasia, and created a decided impression. We shall be glad to 
hear him again. 

Myppetron Haut, Istincron.—A concert was given here on 
Monday evening, the proceeds of which were to be devoted to the 
liquidation of the debt on the new organ of St. Jude’s, Mildmay 
Park. The hall was well filled, so that something, at all events, 
may be anticipated in liquidation of the debt. The vocalists were 
Miss Clari Fraser, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Donald King, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas; instrumentalist, Mr. T. J. Cooper (piano): Mr. 
Liddell was accompanist. ‘The performance calls for no particular 
remarks, beyond stating that Miss Clari Fraser and Mad. Sainton 
both sang admirably, and excited great enthusiasm, the former 
being encored twice, the latter once. 

Granp VotunTEER ConcEeRT OF THE First Surrey Rirxes. 
—This exceedingly brilliant affair came off at the Atheneum, 
Clapham Common, on Tuesday evening, and brought together all 
the rank, youth and beauty of the neighbourhood. Such an 
assemblage indeed has rarely, if ever, been witnessed at the Music 
Hall on the Common. An establishment under the direction, 
or patronage—we are not authorised to say which—of the First 
Surrey Rifles, more especially of that distinguished section of the 
corps, No. 5 Clapham and Wandsworth Company, would of itself 
have proved eminently attractive to the fair sex at any rate; but 
when it is added that the concert was supported by those eminent 
artists, Mad. Sainton-Dolby and Miss Arabella Goddard, assisted 
by the Orpheus Glee Union and the band of the corps, under the 
direction of their band-master and leader, Mr. J. Callcott, enough 
has been said to account for any degree of excitement. The pro- 
gramme was constructed skilfully and with taste. The band of 
the Rifles played selections from er Freischiitz, Il Trovutore, and 
Robert le Diable, and proved themselves blowers of the first wind— 
players of the first water. They also performed an arrangement 
from the Prayer in Mosé, and a polka by Mr. J. Callcott, which 
was greatly admired. Miss Arabella Goddard gave Listz’s 
enormously difficult fantasia on the quartet from Rigoletto, and 
Benedict’s enchanting “* Where the bee sucks ;” in both of which 
she was rapturously encored. She respectfully declined the first, 
but graciously accepted the second, giving in place of Mr. Bene- 
dict’s piece, Mr. Wallace’s “ Home, sweet home,” again with tri- 
umphant success. Mad. Dolby was not less heartily received. 
She sang “The skipper and his boy,” which she was compelled to 
repeat; the ballad, “Janet’s choice,” and Signor Randezzger’s 
serenade, ‘“ Sleep, dearest sleep,” all in her most admirable man- 
ner. Mr. Fielding, too, sang with the Orpheus Glee Union 
Kiicken’s solo and glee, “ Soldier’s love,” a very effective perfor- 
mance; while the ‘“ Union” contributed Webb’s glee, “ Discord, 
dire sister,” Hatton’s part-song, “ Whep evening’s twilight,” 
and Otto’s part-song, “ Pretty maiden.” The concert, in short, 
was a great success, and thoroughly pleased and gratified every 
one present, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL, 


(REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY.) 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


First Appearance this Season of 


SIMS REEVES, MR. WHEISS, 


AND 


MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 


SIXTH CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON, AND 
LAST BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17, 1860, 


The selection, Vocal and Instrumental, from the works of various Masters. 


MR. 


PROGRAMME. 

Part I.—Quartet, in E minor, Op. 44 (Mendelssohn), Two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello. By desire, M. Sainton, Herr Ries, Herr Scuneurs, and Signor PATTI. 
Song, * The Monk within his Cell” (Macfarren), Robin Hood. First time, Mr, 
Weiss. Canzonet, ‘“‘ Gentle Hope, from Heav’n descending”? (Dussek), Canzonets, 
Virst time, Mr. Sims Recves. Sonata, in E flat, Pianoforte solus dedicated to Madame 
Buonaparte (Steibelt). First tine at the Monday Popular Concerts, Miss ARABELLA 
Gonparb. tb ; 

Part I}.—Sonata, in F major, Pianeforte and Violin (Havdn). First time at the 
Monday Popular Concerts, M'ss AnaBeLta Gopparp and M, Sainton, Song, “ Ade- 
laide” (Beethoven), by general desire, Mr. Sims Reeves, accompanied by Miss 
ARABELLA Gopvarp. Song. “I’m a Roamer” (Mendelssohn) Pediar's Song—Son 
and Stranger, Mr. Weiss. Quartet, in A, Op. 18, with Variations (Beethoven), ‘Two 
Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. By desire, M. Satnton, Uerr Ries, Herr Scurevrs, 
and Signor Pratt. 

Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. ‘¢o commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Stalls, 5s. ; balcony, 3s. ; unreserved seats, Is. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly; Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Hammond, Addison and Co., Schott and Co , Ewer and Co., Simpson, aud Oetz- 
mann and Co., Regent Street ; Bradberry’s, London Crystal Palace, Oxford Street ; 
Duffand Co., €5 Oxford Street ; Prowse, Hanway Street; Chidley, 195 High Hol- 
born ; Purday, 59 St. Paul’s Church Yard; Keith, Prowse, and Co., i8 Cheapside, 
Turner, 19 Cornhill; Cook and Co., 6 Finsbury Place, South ; Humfress, 4 Old 
Church Street, Paddington Green ; Fabian, Cireus Road, St. John’s Wood; Ransford 


and Son, 2 Princes Street, Cavendish Square; Ivory, 275 Euston Road; Mitchell, | 
Leader and Co., Olivier, Campbell, Hopwood and Crewe, and Willis, Bond Street, | 


And Cnapre.t and Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE MUSIC HALL, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
Lessee avd Proprietor, Mr. K. T. SMITH. 


ry ° ° . ° ‘ ° 
| be announcing the Opening of this Grand Establishment, 

Mr. E. T. Smith ventured to remind the public that he appeared in their midst 
as a favoured caterer for their amusement, ard based his claim for a patent of prece- 
dency in that respect upon the “ Great Fact’ that, by no ordinary struggles against 
“ quality ”’ prejudices, he had established the Theatre Royal. Drury Lane, as the play- 
house for the people. Mr. Smith further challenged the musical army to point out 
one volunteer who had made more rapid strides towards advancing the taste for music 
than himself. He had provided for the million, at the lowest prices of admission, the 
grandest Operas, English and Italian, illustrated by the most accomplished artists ; in 
a word, he had broke: up that inharmonious monopoly which shut out high-class com- 
gorge not only ‘rom the humbler, but from the middle classes of English society. 


n his present great effort, unmatched in the history of modern times, Mr. Smith | 


| And no one need seem unable to understand the history of 
| England since the Norman conquest who has once accus- 


would, he trusted, amply sustain the character it is bis ambition to boast. 
The Alhambra Palace was no ordinary place of entertainment ; and, with emphasis, 
Mr. Smith directed attention to theOpening Night, on Monday, December, 10, 1860. 
The Musical Direction was confided to Mr. James TuLy, the popular Conductor at 
ae Theatre Royal Drury Lane, whose name was alone a guarantee for the Orchestral 
Jepartment. 
in the Refreshment Department a’ prospectus was needless, when it was stated that 


it would he under the superintendence of Mr. James Extis, from Australia, favourably | 


| lieve, we inay safely say, that scarcely one person can recol- 


remembered as the original proprietor of Cre:norne Gardens, Chelsea, and of the 
Adelaide Gallery, Strand. Mr. Ellis might fairly lay claim to having given rise and 
impetus to all the popular music halls and salons of amusement which now form so con- 
spicuous and leading an element of public appreciation. 

Mr. Smith felt it scarcely necessary to add, that he had gone to enormous expense in 
making the Palace of the Alhambra a giant specimen of gond taste and of public com- 
fort. Experience had long since proved that those who solicit the patronage of the 
public must endeavour to deserve it; and nothing less than the supply of the very best 
articles could entitle any public caterer to that high distinction fh evidence of his 


with himself, for the excellence and genuineness of the Wines, Spirits, &c., which 
were supplied by Messrs. Swaine, Boord and Co. ; and of the Malt Liquors, which are 
supplied by the celebrated firms of Messrs. Huggins and Co., Messrs. Reid and Co., 
Messrs. Bass and Co., and Messrs. Guinness and Vo. A Tariff of Charges was con- 


spicuously placed in every part of the building. It was respectfully requested that any | 


complaint of incivility or inattention on the part of the waiters or assistants might be 
at once communicated to the Manager. In thanking the public for the gracious sup- 


port previously conferred on him, Mr. Smith respectfully submitted to their patronage | 


an unparalleled example of his energy, expenditure, and zeal. 
CATTLE SHOW WEEK —ROYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE MUSIC HALL, 


Leicester Square: Proprietor, Mr. K. I’. SMIT'H.—Immense Success.—Visited by | 


6,000 persons nigh'ly—THIS EVENING, at 7 o’clock. The musical direction is 
confided to Mr, J. H. Tutzy, the popular conductor at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane. ‘Ihe whole of the building has been altered, and the designs carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. William Beverley, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 4he proscenium and paintings in the dome have been 
executed by the celebrated artists, Messrs. Danson and S ns; the decorations by Mr. 
Hurwitz, of Southampton Street, Strand. COME T'HIS EVENING! 
REFRESHMENTS the most récherché at a MODERATE TARIFF. 
ADMISSION, 6d. Commence at 7. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— The Last Night of 
the Season. 
This Evening, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 
ROBIN HOOD, 
SIMS REEVES, SANTLEY, SHERRINGTON, and LEMAIRE. 
Reduced prices. 
Commencing at Eight o’Clock. 











Notice. 


Tue Mustcan Worxp may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance ; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ApvERTISEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

ee Three lines (about 30 words) 
nas time additional line (10 words) 


2s. Gd. 
6d. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1860. 








GREAT book, a wonderful book, has come before us—a 
history in music! The history, that of England, the 


| music, that of Mr. George Linley. Mr. Linley is of opinion 


that next in importance to knowing one’s-self, is a knowledge 
of the history of one’s country, which is quite true to a 
certain extent, though we do not think an acquaintance with 
the bare facts, the “dry bones,” of history serves any purpose 
but that of enabling the person possessing this knowledge not 
to appear grossly ignorant before his betters. That, how- 
ever, is something, and it is an advantage that may be 
attained by any man, woman, or child, who chooses to read 
over a few times the eight hundred lipes or so to which 
Mr. George Linley has reduced the records of his native 
land. 
“ Learning, to some, is a mistress, 
Of charms which can never decrease ; 
To others, a cow which supplies them, 

With excellent butter and cheese,” 

says Schiller ; to which we may add 


“To others a cloak which permits them 
Their folly to hide with more ease.” 


tomed himself to say or sing the metrical annals of Mr. 
George Linley. Whether the music will aid many students 
in remembering the verses is another question, and, we be- 


lect a melody perfectly and distinctly where twenty can 


| with ease learn to repeat stanzas of poetry by heart. 
| Whether it is that Mr. Linley is greater as a poet than as 


a composer, no matter for what other reason, we think the 


good intentions, Mr. Smith trusts the opportunity of publishing the names of the firms | majority of persons would be more impressed by such 


in the wholesale trade with whom he was dealing, and thereby made them responsible, | 


striking lines as the following, than by the somewhat mild 
music to which they are set :— 


“In the year fifteen hundred and fifty-eight, 
Elizabeth governed the English state; 
Her soldiers and sailors and ministers grave 
Brought conquest and glory on land and on wave. 
Her rule was an era of talent and worth, 
The genius of Shakspeare beamed brilliantly forth; 
Brave Sidney, and Raleigh, and Crichton, and Drake, 
Howard, Burleigh, and Effingham shone in her wake.” 


Unfortunately, Mr. Linley, in setting history to music, 
has restricted himself to the most simple style of com- 
position, so simple that we fancy here and there it falls 
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somewhat beneath the dignity of the subject. Other- | May the charm of music be traced to the pure enjoyment 


wise, and if Mr. Linley in his music of the past had any 
ambition to rival Herr Wagner in his music of tlhe fu- 
ture, he might have made the melodies and harmonies 
which the particular events of each reign would naturally 
have suggested to him, as instructive as a course of historical 
philosophy. Modern teachers of history aim above all at show- 
ing how one greatevent naturally and inevitably led to another, 
and how certain centuries are characterised by certain 
important intellectual, religious, and political movements. 
Could not this connection, and above all, this characterisa- 
tion, be admirably shown in music? ‘The invention of 
printing would be a difficult thing, perhaps, to suggest by 
musical means ; but let it once be understood that a certain 
air stands for it (or “ typifies” it, as we might say in such a 
case as this), and by introducing this air again in combina- 
tion with another intended to indicate the Reformation, the 
composer would be able to show not only that the one event 
preceded the other, but that there was intimate connection 
between the two. ‘The Reformation and the civil wars 
might i2 treated in a similar fashion. 

Foreign history, or the history of England’s relation with 
foreign powers, could be musically illustrated in a still 
more striking manner, by the appropriate introduction of the 
national airs of our enemies and of our allies, and the system 
might even be extended to great political questions. ‘There 
is the celebrated Eastern Question, for instance, which a 
skilful composer might certainly expound in music ; and, as it 
is now being brought forward again, it would be quite a relief 
to hear it sung after it has been made the pretext of so 
much fatiguing talk. The cantata of the “Eastern Ques- 
tion” might be prefaced by an overture, which should 


depict the contentions between English, French, Russian, 


and Austrians, to which it has given rise. ‘Then tlie can- 
tata proper should open with a Turkish march, symbolising 
(and at the same time “‘cymbalising,” as H. M. would remark), 
the irruption of the Turks into Europe, in the 15th century, 
unless indeed the composer liked to go further back, and 
commence with the first attack of the Russians upon By- 
zantium, under Vladimir the Great, grandson of Ruric the 
Norman.* The battle of Lepanto, the great victory of So- 


bieski under the walls of Vienna, the successful campaigns | 
of Potemkin and Souvaroff in the Crimea, and in Turkey | 
itself, might be just hinted at in the instrumentation, but | 


the general progress of Russia, coincident with the de- 
cline of ‘Turkey, should be made the subject of a grand 
dramatic air. How the cantata should end is a question it 
would be rather difficult to answer; indeed, neither more 
nor less difficult than to arrive at a solution of the Eastern 
Question itself. Perhaps, however, the most interesting and 
satisfactory termination for musicians would be the appoint- 
ment cf Joseph Donizetti to the post of band-master to the 
Sultan. 
——+-——- 
HENCE is derived the power of music to delight man- 
kind? whence proceeds the magic spell through which 
it works such wonders on the soul ? 

To answer somewhat mystically : music represents an in- 
ward sense and inward expression of the symmetry and 
rhythmical force that reign in the creations of genius. 
We cannot explain what we mean, and would not if we 
could, 





* Composers who wish to treat the subject, ab initio, should consult a 
little book published by Messrs. Parker, entitled “ Vladimir, or the Con- 
version of the Russians to Christianity.” 








experienced by the ear in the concord and harmony of sweet 
sounds ? In a measure, undoubtedly, it may— or must it be 
attributed to the pleasure attending the perception of dis- 
sonances unfolded and resolved, and to the faculty of 
divining by anticipation the ideas and intentions of a com- 
poser ? In part, “assurément,” as Théophile Gautier answered 
Victor Hugo, not wishing to discuss his theories. At least 
this has much to do with the gratification of a connoisseur. 

But the chief effect of music is magnetic. We are woven 
out of fibres quiveringly alive to the sense of what is exqui- 
site, and therefore are affected to the heart’s depths by the 
influence of dulcet tones, of long-drawn melodies, of rich and 
various harmony. ‘These vibrate diversely, according to the 
characters and temperaments of individuals. Hence the same 
music does not touch all alike, for the degree of pleasure 
must be in proportion to the susceptibility of nerve. 

Music is the art of youth. It is also the art of love and 
poetry. “ Musicam docet amor et poesin,” says the wise 
Erasmus, whose discordant theological controversies failed to 
untune him altogether. Music is the art of youth, because 
it is the spontaneous growth of the soul—because it perishes 
if forced to put forth its blossoms in an uncongenial atmo- 
sphere. In manhood, however, as in youth, it holds its sway, 
notwithstanding that the fibres become less susceptible ; the 
sensibility is blunted, and that, with certain square-cut 
natures, ardent enthusiasm gives place to calculating analysis, 
criticism usurping the throne of feeling. Beethoven, for 
example, was never a more thorough-paced enthusiast than 
when imagining his ninth symphony and his last sonatas. 
Look at the unfathomable C minor, Op. 111, and his last quar- 
tets ; instance the uncontrollable A minor. Love may gra- 
dually evaporate as the blood begins to circulate less freely ; 
but music isa consolation to age, as it is a spur and stimulus 
to youth. Let the man of many sorrows seek comfort in the 
fugues of John Sebastian Bach. Every fugue, entirely 
mastered by intellect and finger, will surely quench a 
sorrow. 

Yet music is the cherished art of youth. The true 
musician must, as a boy, have charmed the public and 
obtained applause. If his genius has not declared itself in 
his early days, if it is only in riper years that he enters upon 
the paths of science, he can never attain real greatness in 
music. If he begins to learn late in life, his very acquaint- 
ance with those whose works have already enchanted the 
world, will prevent his feeling any keen relish for the 
produce of his own labours, or entertaining the necessary 
confidence in his own ability. He will know too well how 
to estimate the plaudits of the crowd to covet such distinction 
over greedily. He will experience the want of that vigorous 
ambition, of that instinctive yearning, so to say, which 
excites the youthful aspirant to his boldest essays, and 
impels his spirit towards the highest flights of imaginative 
art. He may coin money; he may write as cleverly as any 
of those who have merely studied hard; but he will never be 
A MASTER. Did Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Cherubini, Mendelssohn begin music when adults? No; 
they were musicians from the cradle. 

In spite of all this, maturity, nay, even old age, &c. 

“Genius may sometimes gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults your critics dare not mend.” 


But let us pause at the threshold of the subject. To pass 
the door would induce too long and tedious a homily. 
PETIPACE, 


—— 
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| yoo Italy and France are about to pay a just tribute to 

the memory of one of the most illustrious musicians of 
modern times. The first stone of a monument to Che- 
rubini was laid at the church of Santa Croce, in his native 
city of Florence, on the 14th of September, the centenary of 
his birth, the great composer having been ushered into life 
on the same day and month, 1760. The site of the monu- 
ment has been chosen close to the tombs of Michael Angelo 
and Galileo, which figure conspicuously in the church. ‘The 
idea of the memorial erection originated with the Florentines, 
and a commission of the most eminent men of the city was 
formed to receive subscriptions. At the head of the list of 
subscribers appeared the names of King Victor Emmanuel 
and the Prince of Savoy-Carignan, while the city contri- 
buted a large sum. The commission of Florence appealed 
to France. Should France have waited for the appeal ? 
We think not. Cherubini was born in Italy; in Italy 
certainly his genius was fostered, and there it bloomed and 
blossomed. The fruits, however, were destined for a foreign 
land. In France the great master composed nearly all his 
chefs-d’euvre ; in France he founded a school, the influence 
of which is now universally felt and acknowledged ; and in 
France, after a protracted career of honour and renown, his 
bones repose. France, then, should not have waited for the 
summons; should not have permitted even Italy to teach 
her how to offer preper homage and respect. The debt 
France owes to Cherubini no time and no gratitude can 
repay. It will remain undischarged while music lives, and 
will be felt as long as art takes cognizance of its benefactors. 
If France, nevertheless, did not lead the initiative in paying 
a last tribute to the memory of him who constituted one of 
the glories of her capital, she did the next best thing; she 
nobly and immediately answered the call, and attested that 
she only required to be told what to do, to do it in the best 
manner. No sooner was it announced in Paris that a monu- 
ment was about to be erected at Florence to the memory of 
Cherubini, and that contributions were wanted for this 
purpose, than a committee was instituted, the members of 
which included, among others, the illustrious names of Prince 
Poniatowski, Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer, and a sub- 
scription list was opened at the Conservatoire, at the office 
of M. Rety. That Paris will surpass Florence in its con- 
tributions towards the completion of a fitting monument to 
the renowned composer, cannot be doubted. Nothing less, 
indeed, could be expected from the “metropolis of civili- 
sation and the fine arts.” 

Cherubini was one of the most voluminous of composers. 
He wrote in all styles, and has bequeathed to posterity im- 
perishable worth in every department of the art. As an 
abstract writer of Church music he surpassed, both in the 
quantity and quality of his contributions, all his predeces- 
sors, contemporaries, and successors. Cherubini was also 
one of the profoundest of musicians. Even the giant Beet- 


hoven regarded him with admiration and respect for the | 


depth of his learning and the subtlety and penetrative quality 
of his mind. That he was never a popular composer, in the 
common acceptation of the term, must be conceded ; bu this, 
in our opinion, is to be attributed to that peculiar mental 


bias which led him to muse alone and apart, rather than to 
any want of capacity, or even desire, to accommodate his | 


Although his music, for een granted to Baroness Pasqualeet. 


thoughts to general appreciation. 
the most part, is of grave and serious character, his operas 
show that he could unbend his loftiness on occasions, and 
write with the utmost ease, and aim at nothing beyond sim- 
plicity. Elisa, Ali Baba, and Les Deux Journées abound 
in beauties calculated to strike the popular ear, and have 








recommended Cherubini’s operas perhaps more than the 
deep meaning and elaborations of his grand, serious cogita- 
tions. But the wonder is that the dramatic compositions, 
grave or comic, of so profound a thinker and so great a 
master—in an age like the present, when, from the dearth of 
writers, revivals have all the force of novelties—should be 
overlooked or ignored altogether. We allude more imme- 
diately to France and England, where Cherubini’s operas 
are seldom or never heard, since in Germany the great mas- 
ter figures prominently among popular composers. England 
may perhaps stand exculpated for her neglect, although 
Cherubini bequeathed her no mean memorial in the grand 
symphony he wrote expressly for the Philharmonic Society ; 
but France, where the genius of Cherubini was fostered and 
matured, and where he laid down his life and found a grave, 
can find no excuse or palliation. Would it not be worth the 
while of our managers to turn their attention to the neglected 
works of the illustrious composer, who was the glory and 
wonder of his time? Les Deux Journées has been affirmed 
by those well capable of pronouncing a correct opinion, as the 
perfection of a comic opera, and Medea has elicited admir- 
ation and excited enthusiasm wherever it has been performed. 
Let us then recommend both these masterpieces to the con- 
sideration of Mr. Gye and Mr. E. T. Smith. It is time that 
some one would “say a word for poor” Cherubini. The 
Monday Popular Concerts gave him a powerful lift in the 
musical world last season. The frequenters of St. James’s 
Hall were in eestasies with one of his quartets. ‘The Phil- 
harmonic Societies and the Musical Society of London make 
us acquainted with sundry of his overtures. It only re- 
mains to hear one of his operas. For this we must look to 
the manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre or the manager of the 
Royal Italian Opera. We shall then have something more 


to say about Cherubini. 
ANGUISH. 


——< = 


A Sree Upwarps 1x Lire.—The Gray’s Inn stall was ex- 
changed for handsome chambers, and by the time that these looked 
as delightfully as possible, that the pictures were finally and tastefully 
hung, that the pianoforte was in admirable tune, and that the oak 


| and velvet furniture left nothing to be desired, except the uphol- 


sterer’s receipt, the susceptible Archibald discovered that to liye 
as a gentleman meant to live with a lady, who, being his wife, could 
not be expected to live in chambers. So the pictures, pianoforte, 
oak and velvet, and Mrs. Vernon, were established in a charming 
house, not much too large at Craven Hill. All went delightfully, 
for Emmeline Vernon was an accomplished musician, and Archi- 
bald was just of the calibre of mind that dotes on music, and it was 
the pleasantest occupation in the world to sit with his pretty wife 
till two or three in the day singing duets, or hearing that divine 
thing of Mozart's. Vernon with his feet in slippers, elegantly 
worked by his bride, and in a velvet coat that gave the refined- 
looking man an appearance between that of an artist and of an 
Italian nobleman, as beheld in ancient portraits. The children 
came with their usual celerily, and it was not until Emmeline 
grew rather cross and cold about playing Mozart after disagreeable 
interviews with traders, that Archibald Vernon once more began 
to think that he really must buckle to work. — Shirley Brooks, in 
Once a Week. 


M. Rusinstrin’s opera, Les Enfants des Landes, has been put 
in rehearsal at the Viennese Opera. 

Tue priviecr of building a new theatre in Vienna has just 
It is to bear her name, 

Spour’s Stradivarius is to be sold by auction for the benefit of 
his heirs. The great master is said to have used it for half a 
century. One might have thought such a relic would be kept 
in the family as an heir-loom. Probably they prefer gold to 
notes. 
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Her Masgsty’s Tueatre.--On Tuesday night Mr. Sims 
Reeves made his first appearance in public since the loss of his 
father deprived the theatre of his invaluable services. We con- 
stantly hear reflections made on the capriciousness of artists, and 
as in most cases these observations are totally unfounded, we are 
always glad of an opportunity to give full credit to those who do 
their very utmost to keep faith with the public. It ought to be 
made known that Mr. Sims Reeves has throughout the season 
strained every nerve in order to avoid disappointing his audience. 


| 


During the run of Robin Hood he has contracted no other | 


engagement; indeed, he has never once sung at the concerts 
at which he usually appears—as he was expected to do on 
the off-nights of Macfarren’s opera — fearing lest the additional 
exertion might possibly prevent his doing full justice to the part 
he had undertaken to perform. Mr. Reeves has thus made real 
and tangible sacrifices for the sake of aiding the success of national 
opera, and this proof of self-denying devotion to his art will be 
fully appreciated by all. Certainly the warmth of the reception 
accorded to him last night seemed to express sympathy with the 
man as much as admiration of the artist. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
in splendid voice, the enforced rest having exerted an evidently 
beneficial influence, and he never sang with more expression and 
effect. “Thou art my own, my guiding star,” was deliciously ren- 
dered and vehemently applauded, while the spirited drinking-song 
was given with immense vigour ; it was, however, in the long and 
arduous scena in the prison that the exquisite taste and consum- 
mate skill in vocalisation of the great tenor were both most re« 
markably displayed. But we have dwelt at such length on Robin 
Hood that we need not recur to it; suffice it to say that Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington sang so charmingly — although she was 
suffering from a severe attack of influenza — that the preparatory 
apology seemed needless; and that Madame Lemaire was as 
artistic, Mr. Santley as full-voiced and admirable, and Mr. Honey 
as comic as ever. Of the orchestra the praise must still be as 
restricted and qualified as usual; and of the chorus the less said 
the better—Darly Telegraph. 


oo 
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Otymric Taeatre.—The revival of Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s Daddy 
Hardacre at this house, after its performance at Windsor, enables the 
public once more to appreciate to its full extent the genius of Mr. 
Robson, which for some time was confined to the delineation of merely 
farcical personages. This is the first great part of what is called 
“ domestic interest” in which he ever appeared, and his acting in it is 
still pre-eminent as one of the most remarkable instances of charac- 
teristic impersonation ever witnessed on the stage. In the miser Daddy 
Hardacre, who is perhaps a more legitimate descendant of the Euclio 
of Plautus than of the Grandet of De Balzac, the most diverse pecu- 
liarities are brought together, and Mr. Robson not only grapples with 
them all, but brings them into the most perfect harmony. Daddy 
Hardacre is facetious, in his rough way, when he has the best of a bar- 
gain; his love for his daughter imparts an exceptional tenderness to his 
nature; his grief when he is robbed rises to a tragical demonstration of 
intense agony. very one of these peculiarities is pursued to the 
minutest detail, and the chuckle which accompanies his dealings with 
his less astute neighbour, Jobling, is as effective in its way as the frenzy 
of rage with which he assails his too charitable daughter. But, although 
Mr. Robson’s representation of Daddy Hardacre stands alone among the 
theatrical phenomena of the day, the general excellence with which the 
entire piece is played is too remarkable to pass observation, As the 
miser’s daughter, devoted to her father, and only sinning from excess 
of kindliness, Miss Hughes acts with that appearance of gentleness and 
goodness which renders her one of the most valuable performers in do- 
mestic drama, Mr. George Cooke is, of course, at home as the village 
lawyer, one degree less sharp’than the overreaching Daddy; and his 
nephew, the rustic beau, is endowed with all that eccentricity which Mr. 
H. Wigan knows so well how to bestow when he has to deal with a 
sketch of decided character. Mrs. Stevens thoroughly renders the hearty 
qualities of the old servant, and Mr. Walter Gordon is a satisfactory 
representative of the interesting cousin, who is deprived of the unamiable 











attributes with which he has been invested by De Balzac, There is not 


| a defective place in the entire drama. 


Prixcess’s THEATRE.—Although, in representing those sympathetic 
twins who have been famous in London ever since Mr. Charles Kean 
presented the public with a version of Les Fréres Corses, Mr. Fechter 
has not the same scope for his genius as when he delineated the enthu- 
siastic and impassioned Ruy Blas, he makes us aquainted with a new 
form of his artistic skill. To define his conception of the characters, 
apart from his talent in producing those melodramatic effects which are 
so essential to the piece, we would say that it is based on a combination of 
the qualities proper to a rude state of socicty with those of a nature 
eminently susceptible of conventional polish. His Corsican is a 
Corsican heart and soul, with a love for the wild condition of his father- 


| land, but he is not without a feeling for a higher state of civilisation, 


and this is eminently shown when he reconciles the quarrelsome peasants, 
and appears as a true gentleman amid a fraternity of ruffians. Still his 
cultivation has not penetrated much below the surface, and when his 
passions are roused they speak out with a native frankness that distin- 
guishes him from those who have been trained in great cities. Fancy a 
country gentleman of the old school placed in a metropolis, and you 
have an approximation to Mr. Fechter’s idea of the Dei Franchi. 
The piece has been remodelled from the shape which it originally wore 
in Paris, and also in London, the incidents of the masked ball being 
transferred to the commencement, so as to introduce all the other events, 
both of the natural and supernatural classes. This arrangement, at the 
first glance, has in its favour the law of cause and effect, for the logical 
mind will be more easily satisfied by seeing a gentleman’s ghost follow 
his deccase than by secing the ghost come first and the death afterwards, 
But then, on the other hand, it will be recollected that, contrary to dra- 
matic precedent, the incidents in two acts of the Corsican Brothers are 
supposed to be not consecutive, but simultaneous, the spectre being less 
a posthumous ghost than a “wraith,” and we may add that the old- 
fashioned pian had this advantage, that it interrupted the sequence of 
supernatural gloom with the fun and brilliancy of the Parisian carn‘val. 
The piece is generally well acted, and capitally put upon the stage, a new 
and effective dance being introduced in the masquerade scene; but we must 
regret that Mr. W. Lacy did not play his old part of Chateau Renaud. 
Mr. A. Harris is a lively and agreeable actor, but there is an obvious 
good-humour about him which recoils from the impersonation of the 
cold-blooded duellist. 
————— > 


Mr. Batre’s Branca.—Mr. Balfe’s new opera is an unques- 
tionable success. On Saturday night, at the third representa- 
tion, a very crowded audience confirmed the favourable verdict 
which had been unanimously awarded on the Thursday previous, 
and the composer was again loudly summoned at the fall of the 
curtain. Having already glanced at the general merits of the 
performance, our remarks at present must be confined to a brief 
examination of the work itself. 

The old German drama, by Zschokke, entitled Abédllino, the 
origin of Monk Lewis's romance of The Bravo of Venice, and of 
Monk Lewis's play of Rugantino — both at one epoch the delight 
of our forefathers —is also the origin of Bianca, the Bravo's 
Bride. In how much Mr. Palgrave Simpson is indebted to the 
German original, in how much to the English adaptation, and in 
how much to his own invention, would take too long to examine, 
and indeed would scarcely repay the pains. Enough that he has 
manufactured an effective operatic libretto out of a subject once 
universally familiar, now almost universally forgotten. Mr. 
Simpson’s Bravo (Mr. Harrison) is a gentleman of sufficient 
ingenuity to pass muster creditably for a considerable period as 
three different personages. His object is to win the heart of 
Bianca (Miss Louisa Pyne), daughter of the Duke of Milan (Mr. 
Alberto Lawrence)—the scene, for some not evident reason, being 
changed from Venice to Milan — and to accomplish that object he 
undergoes two successive formations. The bond-fide Duke of 
Ferrara, he has been selected by the Duke of Milan — against the 
wish of Bianca, who has a leaning towards some one else —~as a 
son-in-law ; but, anxious to obtain the goodwill of the young lady, 
who has never seen him, on the strength of his own personal 
merits rather than by the weight attaching to his rank and dignity, 
he appears at the Court of Milan as a young soldier, under the 
name of Odoardo, winning at one and the same time distinction in 
the Duke’s armies and a place in the affections of Bianca. At the 
head of an expedition organised against the renowned brigand 
Fortespada (Abillino —Rugantino)—whose name, in consequence 
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of many daring and successful escapades, inspires a kind of super- 
natural terror —he traces that worthy to his lair, and from For- 
tespada’s dying words gleans information of a conspiracy, in which 
the bravo himself was to have taken part against the life of the 
Duke of Milan, who, together with his daughter, his ministers, 
and others connected with the Court, is to be assassinated at a 
certain place on a certain day. But, though Fortespada’s aid was 
reckoned on as an important element of the plot, with the easy in- 
difference to probability belonging to a particular class of romance, 
we are given to understand that his person is unknown to the 
heads and promoters of the conspiracy. Informed of this, Odoardo, 
passing himself off for the bravo, penetrates into the counsels of 
the conspirators, and prevails on them by threats of discovery to 
acknowledge him as leader, eventually frustrating their plans and 
handing them over to justice. The various and startling ma- 


neuvres by which the catastrophe is brought about, the lives of | 


Bianca and her father saved, the heart of the lady won not merely 
for the soldier but for the bravo, and ultimately even for the 
dreaded Duke of Ferrara — much to the satisfaction of the high- 
minded ruler of Milan, whose objection to Odoardo is founded on 
scruples about birth and extraction — had best be witnessed. 


recount them, step by step, would be a thankless task, while to | 
view them, one after the other, through the attractive medium of | 
Mr. Balfe’s music, which scarcely for an instant allows the interest | 


to sleep, is quite another matter. Suffice it, the audience, perfectly 
satisfied at the end that Odoardo, Fortespada, and the Duke of 


Ferrara are one and the same person, experience no surprise that | 


the designing conspirators, the unsuspecting Duke of Milan, and 
the enamoured Bianca herself, should have been throughout so 
consistently deceived. In the last scene Mr. Harrison has only to 
perform a series of evolutions with the assistance of an accommo- 
dating cloak, which, according as it is assumed or laid aside, is 
allowed to stand for his credentials, and everybody accepts him for 
just what he pleases to declare himself,— Odoardo, Fortespada, or 
the Duke of Ferrara—which of the three he may find it con- 
venient for the moment to impersonate. He has, however, subdued 


a bravo, baffled a conspiracy, rescued the state, won the hand of a | 


princess, and afforded a popular composer a great many excellent 
opportunities of display ; what more need be demanded of the 
hero of a romantic “ libretto?” 

Mr. Balfe has written more ambitiously in Bianca than usual, 
and, it must be added, with a proportionate degree of success. 
His first act is a closer approach to what is termed “ grand opera” 
than anything from his pen with which we were previously ac- 
quainted. After a brilliant, if not very coherent, overture, the 
curtain rises upon an introduction admirably designed and full of 
genuine beauties. This comprises, among other things, a prayer— 
“To Thee above our hearts we raise” (with organ accompani- 
ment)—remarkable for melody and grace, and an air with chorus 
—“The demon of darkness”—for Beppo (Mr. St. Albyn), the 
comic personage of the drama, who narrates the legend of For- 
tespada’s diabolical birth in music alike vigorous and character- 
istic. Not less remarkabie is the scene which ensues—the con- 
ference of the conspirators, the chiefs of whom, Count Malespina 
(Mr. H. Wharton), a thorough-paced villain, and Memmino, a bit 
of a coward (Mr. H. Corri), are effectively contrasted in the 
musical treatment. ‘This scene, which emulates the declamatory 
breadth of Meyerbeer, contains an air of considerable merit for 
Malespina, the first and best part of which, “ When cruel scorn 
and cold disdain,” was omitted at the third performance, the quick 
movement only, “The vengeance cloud,” being retained. ‘The 
action of the first finale further developes the conspiracy, and 
introduces Fortespada, whose individuality here, as throughout 
the opera, is indicated and preserved with consummate skill. ‘This 
finale is conducted in a masterly manner. Besides being tho- 
roughly well knit, it includes one or two passages that stand out 
with vivid distinctness, and are remembered for themselves, inde- 
pendently of the framework that surrounds them. Instance the 
concerted piece where the conspirators swear never to rest until 
Milan is freed from its tyrant; and the drinking song, ‘ Glorious 
wine,” with chorus, with which Fortespada enlivens the ceremony 
—one of the most sparkling and exhilarating bacchanalians that 
modern opera has produced. The musical passage, too, which, 
whether the brayo is on the stage or not, illustrates, with more or 








To | 


| is eminently successful. 





less prominence, every hint at his personality, is here presented in 
extenso, and cannot fail to impress by its originality. Mr. Balfe 
has, perhaps, laid himself open to the charge of excess in his 
employment of this peculiar means of individualising his principal 
character (invented, if we are not mistaken, by Weber, who thus 
everywhere identifies Zamiel in his Der Freischiitz); but the 
intention is good, and we are not disposed to criticise what, at the 
worst, may be arraigned as a stretch of consistency. At all events, 
in the first jinale, often as it is alluded to, the Fortespada passage 
| is never out of place. 

The second act is shorter than the first, but hardly less inter- 
esting from a musical point of view. It opens with a delicious 
chorus for women’s voices—“ As slowly fades the light of day”— 
sung at the door of the cathedrals by the ladies of Bianca, who is 
about to perform her orisons in the interior of the sacred building. 
| A duet for Bianca and Malespina—“ Although with cold disdain” 





| —contains several fine passages, the last movement being none the 
| less agreeable on account of its slightly approximating to the 
| manner of Verdi. The accompaniments to this offer some new 
| and striking combinations; and it may be remarked en passant that 
in almost every scene of Bianca Mr. Balfe has zealously endea- 
| youred to distinguish his orchestral arrangements by bold and 
suggestive colouring. If occasionally, as now and then with the 
' stringed instruments, he may be accused of transgressing the 
| conventional limits of experiment, in the majority of instances he 
This onward tendency in a composer so 
| unreservedly acknowledged that it is unnecessary for him, in order 
| to insure continued acceptance, to deviate from the path he has 
hitherto been accustomed to tread, merits honourable acknowledg- 
ment. Another very happy example is revealed at the commence- 
ment of the second finale, when Fortespada, disguised as a beggar, 
solicits the aid of Bianca, whose life he subsequently preserves 
from the dagger of Michele, a hired assassin of Malespina. Here 
the combination of the tenor voice with the bass clarionet in the 
orchestra recals the scene of the pretended miracle in Meyerbeer’s 
Prophéte, of which, nevertheless, it is in no sense a plagiarism. 
The second finale includes other good things, among the rest a 
| graceful phrase addressed by Fortespada to Bianca, after the death 
pot Michele, by the hand of the assumed beggar, and the chorus of 
! the “Gratias Agimus” from the chapel of the cathedral. “ Look 
up, look up, my dearest,” indeed, if it occupied a more isolated 
position, might aim at becoming a popular ballad. The whole 
Jinale is cleverly built, and although the Verdi-like coda is scarcely 
up to the mark of its more original precursor, at the end of Act L, 
it is always animated and dramatically effective. 

The introduction to Act III. is a masterpiece of tuneful, light, 
and sparkling music. Zeffirina (Miss Thirlwall), Bianca’s princi- 
pal attendant, is preparing for a masque about to be held in the 
palace, and instructing groups of dancers in the parts they are 
destined to play. A comic vein is elicited by the co-operation of 
Beppo (Mr. St. Albyn), an emissary of the Duke of Ferrara 
(Fortespada), whose mission is to sound Zeffirina about the state 
of her mistress’ affections, and who is compelled to ferret out the 
desired information while being drilled severely in a pas de deux 
set down for him to execute at the masque with Zeffirina herself. 
The stage effect is as ludicrous as the music is irresistible, and, 
coming immediately after so much that is serious and even gloomy, 
nothing can be more happy or to the purpose. The occasional inter- 
polation here and elsewhere, however, of snatches from the chorus, 
“As slowly fades the light of day” (Act IL.), has no evident 
meaning, and may be justly stigmatised as a musical non sequitur, 
—unlike a similar expedient already defended, which stamps the 
individuality of Fortespada. In the same scene Bianca sings a 
ballad—“’Twas he, my only thought ”—for its catching melody 
and expressive character to be compared with the “Power of 
Love,” which made the fortune of Satanella, and upon the orches- 
tral accompaniments to which the composer has bestowed equal 
pains. The Duke of Milan’s song, “ Oh crown of power,” bears a 
taint resemblance to one of the only eal dunes in Herr Wagner’s 
Tannhiiuser ; but we ave loth to charge the composer of The Bo- 
hemian Girl with any intention of emulating so eccentric a model 
and must put the resemblance down for an unanticipated “ coinci- 
dence.” “From my childhood "—a somewhat laboured and spun 
out, though undoubtedly clever, duet, in which the Duke endea- 
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vours to mould the heart of Bianca to his wishes with respect to 
the Ferrara alliance —commences with a very original declamatory 

hrase ; contains further on a passage unquestionably suggested by 
Verdi, in his Trovatore ; includes another and even finer phrase of 
declamation, where Bianca pleads the cause of Odoardo— His 
manly form, his beaming eye,” &c.—and winds up with a quick 
movement, which, but for one or two somewhat uncouth transi- 
tions near the end would be unexceptionable. The third jinale, 
embodying Fortespada’s unexpected apparition before the Duke of 
Milan, his recognition by Bianca, and his sudden flight when just 
within the grasp of his baffled pursuers (described in the book as 
“tableau of confusion and consternation ”’), is ingeniously con- 
trived, ably written, and ful! of animation. The response of 
Fortespada, however, to the contemptuous reproaches of the Duke 
—’Tis not purple and gold that ennoble the man ”—is so like 
“The fair land of Poland” (Bohemian Girl), both in sentiment 
and melodic outline, that the least practised ear can hardly fail to 
detect the plagiarism. Mr. Balfe may, of course, plead that he 
only repeats himself; and, as many will in all probability prefer the 
new version to the old (if only because it is new), the energetic 
outburst which reveals the patriotism of Thaddeus may have to 
give place, at least for a time, to a successor. 

The fourth act opens with a grand scena for Bianca, the last 
movement of which—‘ A torrent roaming ”—as florid, brilliant, 
and difficult to execute as the first— Yes, I shall see him once 
again”—is unaffectedly expressive. A piece of very unequal 
merit comes next, comprising a duet for Bianca and Fortespada— 
“ One only boon on earth I prized ;” a ballad for the last named 
—Once more upon the path of life,” and a trio in which the 
Duke of Milan makes up the complement of singers. The duet is 
extremely pretty, and charmingly instrumented ; the ballad opens 
promisingly, but does not fulfil its promise; the trio is dramatic 
and effective. As a whole, however, the undue length of this 
miniature trialogue is scarcely atoned for by the amount of musical 
interest it presents. The next scene has been considerably abridged 
since the first representation. This was, perhaps, inevitable, in 
order to bring the duration of the performance as nearly as possible 
within the limits of four hours ; but some very fresh and charming 
music of the Auber cast has thus been necessarily relinquished, 
the pretty chorus, “ While twinkling stars,” and the not very 
lively ballad of Malespina, “ Chiefs on might relying ”—only the 
last verse of that, by the way—being all that remains of the origi- 
nal structure—with which, if we do not greatly err, the composer 
himself must have been well pleased. The last finale opens with 
some capital ballet music, including a galop (the lively and pictu- 
resque arrangement of which, by M. Pettit, has been noticed) set 
to a tune once heard not easily forgotten. It wus said of Auber’s 
Gustave III.—“ At least there is a galop in it ;” and as much may 
be remarked of Mr. Balfe’s Bianca—which, when it is remembered 
what a crowd of beautiful things, besides the famous galop, are 
contained in the masterpiece of the French musician, will not be 
misconstrued into a sneer. Another feature of this last finale— 
less solidly constructed, by the way, than the others (in accord- 
ance with a custom only disregarded as a general rule in the scores 
of Mozart, Beethoven, and Cherubini)—is the chorus, “ Seize 
him! seize him !” occurring just after Mr. Harrison, as Fortespada, 
has accomplished his first metamorphosis with the cloak, a chorus 
marked undoubtedly by vigorous dramatic expression, but appa- 
rently modelled after (without plagiarising from) the “ Guerra! 
Guerra!” of Bellini’s Norma, ‘The last concerted piece for the 
principal characters, immediately preceding the betrayal of the 
conspirators by Fortespada, is in keeping, if not startlingly new ; 
the last two phrases of recitation put into the mouth of Fortes- 
pada, and the words of which, as affording a sort of bird’s- 
eye view of the imaginary bravo’s self-imposed mission, we 
subjoin :— 


“The bravo-band Icrush’d. Fate led me then, 
Where Fortespada, in his brigand den, 
On death-bed lay, and with his dying breath 
Confess’d the foul conspiracy of death. 
As bravo, then, disguis’d, I sought to learn 
The traitors’ plans, and thus their schemes o’erturn; 


( pointing out the conspirators) 





I swore my fate to bind to her alone, 

Whose heart of love, unconscious of my throne, 
Should love me for mmyself—whate’er betide— 
And now my bride I've won—the Bravo’s Bride ;’’ 


(when, after the final cloak-transformation, Fortespada, as Duke 
of Ferrara, claims the hand of Bianca), 


are declamatory, if nothing more; while the last piece for 
Bianca, a so-called “ rondo-finale,”— 
“What sunshine bright, 
Through murky night, 
Upen my wakening soul doth glide ! 
What heavenly joy, 
Without alloy, 

To own myself the Bravo's Bride 
is a tuneful, sparkling, and brillant display (original to boot—some- 
thing uncommon in a “ rondo-finale”) for the heroine of the opera, 
enough to make the fame and fortune of a “ prima donna” capable, 
like Miss Louisa Pyne, of executing it to absolute perfection. 

From the foregoing it will be concluded that in our opinion Mr, 
Balfe’s reputation is likely to be increased rather than diminished 
by his Bianca. The recent example of honourable emulation has 
clearly not been lost upon him. The genuine reception accorded 
to Lurline and Robin Houd, and the revival of the Night Dancers, 
followed up with another success achieved by the most fertile of 
our dramatic composers, looks well for the future. National opera 
seems now to have a chance of being established on a firmer basis 
than it ever previously reposed on. The musical public will anti- 
cipate with interest Mr. Wallace’s forthcoming Amber Witch, 
Mr. Macfarren’s Sleeper Awakened (which was surely never origi- 
nally intended for the concert-room), Mr. Frank Mori’s Lam- 
bert Simnel, Mr. Benedict’s Esmeralda, and last, not least, Mr. 
Howard Glover’s Ruy Blas—all of which are promised, and from 
all of which great things are anticipated. Formerly an opera—by 
which is not intended a mere ballad opera,—from the pen of an 
English composer, was regarded in some sort as a phenomenon}; 
but it would appear from what is now on hand that our musicians 
have progressed with the times.— Times. 


Ss SS - 


Probimenal. 
—--4-—-- 

A musical phenomenon has appeared in Brienron in the person 
of Mile. Carlottina Badia, aged four years, and—if we are to ac- 
cept the verdict of the local authorities as correct—with extra- 
ordinary success. This young sapling of the tree of art is daughter 
to Signor and Mad. Badia, whom we have heard playing and 
singing respectively at the Crystal Palace Concerts last season. 
Our readers are well aware that we put no faith whatsoever in the 
foreing system, which we have always found in the animal economy 
to be deleterious, if not entirely ruinous. We have followed the 
career of numerous phenomenons, and invariably found they never 
arrived at greatness, in most instances, indeed, sinking into utter in- 
competence. Morally and physically speaking, a child of four years 
old cannot escape the effects of rigid training, but must succumb 
either to toil or thought. The pity is that the parents will not 
wait for the young and promising bud to put forth its blossoms, 
but must have recourse to all kinds of didactic guanos to urge it 
into premature growth. The leaves look green, the flowers ex- 
pand, the colours seem bright; but, alas! it is at the expense of 
life and health. Nature, just mother, frowns at those who despise 
her gentle and sure ordinances, and will not interfere to save the 
poor tortured babe who has been kidnapped from her supervision. 
In speaking thus, we say nothing directly regarding Miss Carlot- 
tina Badia, but argue from example, that no amount of talent can 
justify the parents in bringing the child before the public. What 
the Brighton public thinks of the child may perhaps be gathered 
from the following notice taken from the Brighton Guardian :— 


"97 
. 


“The principal novelty of the soirée was the appearance of the child, 
Carlottina Badia, whose advent had exalted her into something ap- 
proaching a ‘phenomenon.’ She is an interesting child, and perhaps 
may well lay claim to some extraordinary capabilities when she stands 
beside a piano, to the key-board of which her head hardly reaches, for 
the purpose of performing operatic solos before a fashionable audience. 
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She had to be lifted on to the platform, and when there, paternal en- 
couragement had to be given to her before she would begin. ‘The 
audience could not be anything else than sympathetic, and the little 
lady, on her second essay, got off into ‘La donna e mobile’ in spark- 
ling style. She sang it most correctly, and cven somewhat artistically. 
The latter quality was, however, more apparent in ‘Di quell’ amor,’ 
from La Traviata, her second song, which she sang immediately after 
the first. During this performance her imitations (we hope the word 
will be forgiven; it is the most correct one occurring to us) of the usual 
attitudes adopted by stage and platform singers drew forth loud laughter 
and applause. When she retired, the audience would fain have further 
tested her musica] attainments, but she declined the honour with an 
orthodox curtsey, thus still further increasing the good opinions she had 
gained. Her voice has that beautiful freshness only found in a first- 
class child’s voice, and the simple efforts of which possess an inex- 
pressible power of charming the ear, even when one would turn un- 
interested from the laboured roulades of a prima donna, Mixed opinions 
are held as to the advisability of introducing children in this way at 
such a tender age; but, apart from this, the appearance of Carlottina 
Badia on the present occasion seemed to give unmixed gratification to 
the audience.” 

There is also a glowing eulogium in the Brighton’ Gazette, so 
that the success of the “ phenomenon” can hardly be doubted.— 
The Caledonian Mercury informs us that Mr. Howard Glover's 
cantata, Zam O'Shanter, has been produced at the Popular Con- 
certs, given at the Music Hall, Edinburgh, with eminent success, 
in spite of a very indifferent performance. As its reception, 
according to the writer, “is likely to ensure its repetition at an 
early period,” it is to be hoped a little more pains will be taken 
with the rehearsals. The nationality of the Scotch should be enlisted 
inthecause. The tenor music, written especially for Mr. Sims Reeves, 
does not appear to have failen into inefficient hands in Mr. Ken- 
nedy, whose singing and acting (?) are much praised. At the 
Saturday Evening Concerts, the sixpenny public was last week 
tested with Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, a classical overture, 
and a fugue on the organ, with most satisfactory results. ‘The 
audience were most attentive and reverend, and applauded with 
discrimination. That the “land o’ cakes” was also the “land of 
song” we never doubted.—The first concert of the Birmingham 
Musical Union is thus alluded to in the Birmingham Journal :— 
The first concert of the present series took place at Dee’s Hotel, 
and was well calculated to maintain the prestige of these enjoyable 
gatherings. The attendance was numerous, although scarcely 
attaining the average of previous years. ‘The performers were 
Miss Armstrong (vocalist), Messrs. H. and G. Hayward (violins), 
Mr. R. Blagrove (viola), Signor Piatti (violoncello), and Messrs. 
Duchemin and Flavell (pianists). The vocal selections, consisting 
of Blumenthal’s song, ‘The Orphan,” and Weber's “ When the 
thorn,” were rendered by Miss Armstrong with characteristic 
sweetness, but a perceptible deficiency of expressive power. Mr. 





ticular desire (Mendelssohn), Miss Arabella Goddard. Quintet, “To 
my lute” (R. Cooke), by the Union. 

Part II. — Quintet, “ Blow, gentle gales” (Bishop), by the Union. 
Song, “True love” (Macfarren), Miss Banks. Quintet, “ Mark’d 
you her eye” (Spofforth), by the Union. Song, “The maid I love” 
(J. L. Hatton), Mr. Lockey. Pianoforte Solo, Grand Fantasia, on 
the Quartet from Il Rigoletto, first time of performance (Listz), Miss 
A. Goddard. Duet, “ The exile’s home” (Romagnesi), Mr. and Mrs. 
Lockey. Glee (four voices), “Here in cooi grot” (Mornington), by 
the Union. Song, “ The blacksmith’s son” (Hatton), Mr. Winn, 
Glee (four voices), “Lo, the day’s champion” (Bishop), by the Union. 
Catch (three voices), “Ah! how Sophia” (Dr. Callcott), by the 
Union. 


Mr. Ashe was, as usual, the entrepreneur, and on Monday evening, 
at the first concert (of which the foregoing was the programme), 
acrowded and fashionable audience was attracted to the Royal 
Public Rooms, Exeter, which presented, according to the Exeter 
Western Times, a brilliant appearance. The following is an ex- 
tract from the article published by that paper :— 


The vocalists included Mrs. Lockey, Miss Banks, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Fester, but the greatest 
attraction, and sole instrumentalist, was Miss Arabella Goddard, the 
first of English pianistes. Mr. Lockey was also to have been present, 
but was prevented by illness, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper was his substitute. 
The first two glees were warmly applauded, Mrs. Lockey sang Glover’s 
song very sweetly, and the correct style, and clear enunciation of this 
charming vocalist must have been most pleasing to the refined ear, 
Miss Arabella Goddard, on entering, met with a cordial greeting, and 
her pianoforte solo was a wonderful piece of execution. ‘The quintet 
was rendered by the Union with thrilling effect, and met with an encore 
which was readily conceded. Mr. Hutton’s “The hunt is up,” was 
given briskly, and with effect. The same composer’s ballad of “ Gene- 
vieve” was a perfect success in the hands of Mr. Montem Smith for 
whom it was expressly composed. Miss Arabella Goddard riveted the 
feelings of her audience on Mendelssohn’s expressive “Songs without 
words,” which were warmly applauded. The’glee “To my lute” was 
given with exquisite sweetness by the “ Union.” The quintet “ Blow 
gentle gales,” met with a spontaneous encore. Miss Banks, who 
possesses a delightful soprano voice, gave Macfarren’s exquisite “ True 
love” with great taste and feeling. The glee, “ Mark’d you her eye,” 
was the least successful in the programme. Mr. Lockey being absent, 
the song set down for him was passed over, and Miss Arabella Goddard 


| performed her grand fantasia (Liszt’s Rigoletto) with matchless power, 


ease, and delicacy of touch, The rapidity and brilliancy of execution 
created a furor, and an encore was inevitable. The pianiste returned 
and treated the audience to the ever favourite “ Home, sweet home,” by 
Thalberg, which was loudly applauded. Mr. Wilbye Cooper, who gave 
a song in lieu of Mr. Lockey, and Mrs. Lockey and Mr. M. Smith in 
“ The exile’s home,” and the Union in “ Here in cool grot,” were all 


| received with much applause, while “The blacksmith’s son,” by Mr. 


Duchemin played one of Heller’s “ Wanderstunden,” and acapriccio | 


by the same master, on a theme of Schubert, and Signor Piatti a 
violoncello fantasia on popular airs. Both gentlemen experienced 
a hearty reception. ‘The selection embraced Beethoven’s instru- 


The concert ciosed 
The performers arrived 


Winn, sung with gteat spirit, received an encore. 
with “ God save the Queen,” by the Union. 


| at Exeter by the down express on the South-Western Railway, and had 


mental quartet, No. 3 (Op. 18), executed by Messrs. H. and G. | 


Hayward, R. Blagrove, and Signor Piatti; Mozart’s quartet, 
No. 2, in E flat, pianoforte and strings, and Mendelssohn’s second 
grand trio, for pianoforte and strings, (Op. 66), by Messrs. 
Duchemin, Hayward, and Signor Piatti, may be described as 
the most remarkable performance of the concert.— Devonshire has 
been more than musical of late. Miss Arabella Goddard and the 
English Glee and Madrigal Society have been delighting the 
amateurs of Devonport, ‘Torquay, Plymouth, and Exeter with a 
series of concerts (two at Exeter), all of which were well attended ; 
all of which went off brilliantly, and as a specimen of the style 
of which on each successive occasion the following programme 
may suffice :— j 


Part I. — Quintet, “Come sce what pleasures” (Elliott), by the 
Union. Glee (four voices), “ Discord, dire sister” (S. Webbe), by the 
Union: Song, “The voice that we love” (S. Glover), Mrs. Lockey. 
Pianoforte Solo, “ Grand Sonata” in F. Major, No. 2, Op. 10 (Beeth- 
oven), Miss Arabella Goddard. Quintet, “ Blest pair of Sirens” 
(S. Smith), by the Union, Four Part Song, “The hunt is up” 
(Hatton), by the Union. Recitative and Air, “Genevieve ” (Hatton), 
Mr. Montem Smith, Pianoforte Solo, “ Songs without words,” by par- 


had an uncomfortable journey. Owing to the overflow at Coombe 
Water, the train was delayed a couple of hours, and did not reach Exeter 
till six o’clock, just two hours before the commencement of the concert. 
On Friday there were two concerts at Exeter, one in the morning at 
half-past one, and the second in the evening. Both were well attended, 
and we trust that the result may induce Mr. Ashe to treat the city and 
neighbourhood to a repetition of such admirable concerts in duc season. 
It may be remarked that a more classical tone was given to some of 
the concerts by the introduction alternately of Beethoven's admirable 
sonatas in C sharp minor (Moonlight), and in F major (Op. 10), played 
to perfection by Miss Arabella Goddard, and thoroughly appreciated by 
the audience. 


A correspondent from Gloucester sends us an account of the 


| first concert of the Philharmonic Society, which is far too long for in- 
| sertion. ‘The programme indicated a feebleness on the part of the 
directors not easy to be accounted for. 


The performance of the 
first movement only of a symphony is a bad example set by an 
important institution. Miss Clari Fraser, the solo vocalist, ac- 
quitted herself admirably, singing “ Vedrai carino,” “ Where the 
bee sucks,” and the ballad from Lurline, “ Sweet spirit, hear my 
prayer,” in her most charming manner. Our correspondent writes 
warmly of the young lady’s efforts, and says she was the real 
attraction of the concert. 
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Herr Brcxer.—Our readers are doubtless aware that, in con- 
sequence of an unfortunate and vexatious accident, we are de- 
prived for a time of the presence of one of our most welcome 


musical guests, the excellent violinist, Herr Becker. This accom- | 
lished artist has been unfortunately suffering so severely from the | 


effects of this accident (the snapping of a string, which struck, 
though not, it is apprehended, seriously injured, one eye) as to 
have been prevented from fulfilling several public engagements, 
and to render it prudent for him to abstain from playing altogether 
for a while. He has therefore left England for the purpose of 
spending a short time at his residence in Strasbourg, and reckons 
upon returning to London towards the end of Jantiary. 


Funerat oF Retistas, Tae Critic.—Berlin, December 2. | 
—The funeral of Ludwig Rellstab, who was well known in the 
literary and artistic world, took place yesterday, and was attended | 
by a vast number of eminent men, representing the arts and sciences | 


and literature. The deceased was not less renowned for his ability 
as a musical critic than for the various services he had rendered 
society by his exertions to promote useful works, and especially for 
the part he took in the question as to how Prussia might be best 
furnished with a railway system some years since. Among the 
mourners at the funeral, science was represented by Professor 
Bockh ; art, by the General Musical Director, M. Meyerbeer ; the 
public institutes, by the Intendant-General von Hulfen ; the press, 
by the chief editors of two of the Berlin papers; and there was 
besides a great concourse of public men and officials of all grades. 
The procession was of immense length, and comprised the members 
of several choral societies and the bands of a dragoon regiment and 
of the Cuirassiers of the Guard, who at intervals along the route 
sang and played solemn music, and again at the interment, which 
took place at St. Peter’s Cemetery. 


CHRISTMAS DANCE MUSIC. 


Illustrated by BranpARD and Packer, in Colours, published by 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 
HOLLES STREET. 








Bianca Waltzes. 

Bianca Quadrilles. 

Bianca Polka. 

Bianca Galop. 

Spring Buds’ Waltzes. 
Margaretta Waltz. 
Laurent’s Christmas Waits Quadrille. 
Laurent's Daisy Waltz. 
Barckhardt's Ramsgate Sands Quadrille. 
Barckhardt's Serpentine Quadrille. 
Burckhardt's New Wear’s Quadrille. 
Burckhardt’s Knickerbocker'’s Polka. 
Burckhardt's Bal Masque Quadrille. 
Marriott's Waterfall Galop. 
Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz. 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz. 


Laurent’s 
Laurent’s 
Laurent’s 
Laurent's 
Laurent's 
Laurent's 





BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
VANS’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 6/. 6s, in a 


French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass Five Octaves, and a soft, 
subdued agreeable quality of tone—designed expressly for a cottage or small sitting 
room. 





Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles Street, London. 


VANS’ HARMONIUM, at 10/. 10s., is in a handsome 
French Polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so 


peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 
Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24, Holles Street, London. 


VANS’ ENGLISH HARMONIUMS.—An Illustrated 
Catalogue of the whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two 
Rows of Keys, the Percussion Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from £6 6s. to £147, 
—May now be had upon application to the 
Manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, London. 











BOUSEY AND SONS’ 
CHEAP INSTRUMENTAL WORKS. 


Each arranged by the most distinguished Master of the Instrument. 


ann 


TUTORS. 


Boosey’s Shilling Pianoforte Tutor. 
Boosey’s Shilling Harmonium Tutor. 
Beoséey’s Shilling Wiolin Tutor. 

Boosey’s Shilling Cornet Tutor. 

Boosey’s Shilling Fiute Tutor. 

Boosey’s Shilling Concertina Tutor. 

Boosey’s Shilling German Concertina Tutor. 
Boosey’s Shilling Singing Tutor. 





VIOLIN. 
Boosey’s 100 Dances. (First Series.) 1s, 
Boosey's 100 Wances. (Second Series.) 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Reels and Country Dances. 
Boosey’s 100 Gperatic Airs. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Popular Ballads. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 German Watzes. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Exercises and Studies. 
Boosey’s 10 Standard Overtures. 1s, 
Boosey’s Edition of De Beriot’s Airs. 
Boosey’s Edition of Kreutzer’s Studies. 
Boosey’s Edition of Rode’s Studies. 
Boosey’s Edition of Fiorillo’s Studies. 
Boosey’s 50 Dances. 6d, 
Boosey’s 50 Songs. 6d. 
Boosey’s 50 Country Dances. 
Boosey’s 50 Operatic Airs. 6d. 
Boosey’s Complete Operas (23) each ls, 


Is, 


ls. 


le — 

ls. 6d. 
ls. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 


6d. 


FLUTE. 
100 Dances. ls, 
100 Operatic Airs. ls. 
100 Exercises and Studies. 
50 Dances. 6d. 
50 Operatic Airs. 6. . 
Complete Operas, each ls, 


Boosey's 
Boosey’s 
Boosey’s 
Boosey’s 
Boosey’s 
Boosey’s 


ls, 





CORNET-A-PISTONS. 
100 Dances. ls. 
100 Operatic Airs. 
25 Duets. is, 

50 Dances. 6d. 
50 Operatic Airs. 


Boosey’s 
Boosey's 
Boosey’s 
Boosey’s 
Boosey’s 


Is. 


6d. 


CONCERTINA. 
100 Sacred Melodies. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Popular Melodies. 1s. 
Boosey’s 100 Dances. 1s. 

Boosey’s 50 Sacred Melodies. 6d. 
Boosey’s 50 Secular Melodies. 6d. 
Boosey’s 50 Dances. 6d. 


Boosey’s 





| 
| GERMAN CONCERTINA. 


Is. 
Is. 


| Boosey’s 100 Dances and Songs. 
Boosey’s 50 Dances and Songs. 


| na : 
Norice.—Boosey and Son’s Editions must, in every case, be ordered, 
as other works have been arranged by persons totally unacquainted 


with the above Instruments, 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, 
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BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 


BIANCA, 


THE BRAVO’S BRIDE, 


AS PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 











OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ An unquestionable success.”— Times. | [tis clever, gay, full of motion, and, above all, full of melody.”— 
“Jt contains melodies not only beautiful, but stzikingly original.” | Atheneum. 

—Daily News. “Bianca is the most perfect and beautiful of all Balfe’s operas.” — 
“This last work is beyond comparison Mr. Balfe’s best.”—Daily | News of the World, erel 

Telegraph. 








VOCAL MUSIC. 


*’TWAS HE MY ONLY THOUGHT. Ballad. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne ° ‘ : . | 
“Jn vain I strove” 

YES, I SHALL SEE HIM ONCE AGAIN (Song) with Cabaletta } Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne 

AS TORRENT ROAMING O’ER THE HEIGHT 

WHAT SUNSHINE BRIGHT. Rondo Finale. Sung by _— Louisa PYNE ; : : . 

MY CHILDHOOD’S DAYS. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. . : : : : 

ONE, TWO, THREE. Song from the Minuet Scene. Sung by Miss ‘THIRLWALL 

FROM MY CHILDHOOD DIDST THOU PRAY. Duettino. Sung by Miss Louisa “Pye ot nd Ms} 

ALBERTO LAWRENCE . 

ALTHOUGH WITH COLD DISDAIN. nk, 7 by Miss Louisa Prez and Mr. Wnarron - : 

GLORIOUS WINE. Drinking Song. Sung by Mr. W. Harrison : . 

GLORIOUS WINE. Drinking Song (with Chorus). Sung by Mr. W. intent ; ‘ . 

ONCE MORE UPON THE PATH OF LIFE. Ballad. Sung by Mr. W. Iarrison . . 

‘TIS NOT PURPLE AND GOLD THAT ENNOBLE THE MAN. Sung by Mr. W. Hannmon ° 

GOLD RULES THE WORLD. Song. Sung by Mr. W. Harrison 

OH! CROWN OF POWER. Song. Sung by Mr. Atserto Lawrence 


*,* The Concerted and other remaining portion of the Vocal Music is nearly ready. 


an 
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PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


s. d. | | s. d. 
The Overture, arranged as a Duet by the Composer. 6 O | Berger's (E.) Fantasie de Salon , 30 
The Favourite Airs, arranged by NorpMann as Solos | Laurent’s Bianca Quadrille. Illustrated by Br andard 4 0 
and Duets, Three Books. ; : - each 5s. & 6 O | Laurent’s Bianca Valse. Illustrated by Brandard . 4 0 
Brinley Richards. Three Gems ‘ ‘ each 3 O | Laurent’s Bianca Polka. Illustrated in Colours . 8 O 
Kuhe’s Fantasie Brillante : 5 : 5 . 4 0 Laurent’s Bianca Galop. Illustrated in Colours . 3 0 
Kuhe’s Grand Galop di Bravura . ; '. . 4 0 | Nordmann’s Four Favourite Melodies (Arranged for 
Oury’s (Madame) Grande Fantasie. . . . 4 0! Beginners onthe Pianoforte) . . .each 1 O 


*,* Numerous Arrangements for Pianoforte and other Instruments are in hand, and will be published immediately. 
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